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Notes. 
ROHESE, COUNTESS OF LINCOLN. 


There are some standing genealogical problems 
which have baffled successive generations of anti- 
quaries, and therefore, in the absence of fresh 
evidence, their solution can only be attempted 
with diffidence. 

One of the best known of these genealogical 
“nuts to crack” is the question, who were the 
— of that niece of the Earl of Chester who 

rought the earldom of Lincoln to her husband 
Gilbert de Gant, in the reign of Stephen? All 
authorities agree that the earldom of Lincoln was 
held after the death of the Countess Lucy by her 
two sons, William de Roumare and Ranulf, Earl 
of Chester, as coparceners. These two brothers 
rised Lincoln Castle in 1141; and in the 
battle of Lincoln on Feb. 2, 1141-2, the Earl of 
Chester took King Stephen prisoner, with a young 
nobleman named Gilbert de Gant, whom he com- 
pelled to marry his niece, divesting himself at the 
same time of the earldom of Lincoln in their 
favour. Nothing more is known of this niece, 
except that her name was Rohése, and that her 
seal, still extant, is chevrony (or perhaps five chev- 
rons), with this inscription: “Sigillum Rohesie 
comitisse Lincolie.” The problem then to be 


solved is, who were the parents of the Countess 
Rohese ? 





Dugdale assumed that she was the daughter 
and heir of William de Roumare; but this is 
clearly a mistake, because it is certain that Wil- 
liam had a son and a grandson of his own name, 
and we know that William and his grandson 
never relinquished their claims to be styled Earls 
of Lincoln. Besides, it can be proved that the 
earldom enjoyed by Gilbert de Gant reverted on 
the failure of his issue to the Earls of Chester. 

Stapleton perceived that Dugdale was wrong, 
and by pointing out that Earl Ranulf had a mar- 
ried brother Hugh, seems to suggest that Rohese 
was his daughter; but there is no evidence that 
any issue of this Hugh ever existed. 

The author of the elaborate article on the earl- 
dom of Lincoln in the first volume of the Topo- 
grapher and Genealogist (p. 303) contends that 
the word niece (neptis) must not be taken lite- 
rally in this instance, and that the Countess 
Rohese was probably the daughter of Beatrix, the 
sister of the Countess Lucy, by Ribald of Middle- 
ham; but waiving the vexed question of the 
Countess Lucy’s sisters, it is certain that Ribald 
was married before 1090; and therefore it is 
incredible that he had in 1142 a daughter young 
enough to marry Gilbert de Gant, who was then 
a mere youth (adolescentulus). 

No one, however, has hitherto remarked that 
the Countess Lucy had a granddaughter of a dif- 
ferent line who fulfills all the conditions of the 
problem. She was the niece of Earl Ranulf; her 
hereditary arms were five chevrons. Rohese was 
the favourite name of the daughters of her house, 
and, as her father died in 1136, in her childhood, 
she might very probably be the ward of her uncle 
in 1142. 

I am referring to a daughter of Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert of Clare by Adeliza, the sister of Earl 
Ranulf; and I am assuming that she would be 
named Rohese, because that name had been borne 
by the sister, aunt, and grandmother of her father. 
We know that Richard Fitz-Gilbert had by Ade- 
liza both sons and daughters; but, considering 
their high rank, few particulars have been pre- 
served respecting Adeliza and her children. Ade- 
liza’s christian name was unknown to Dugdale, 
and it is significant that our authority for it is a 
charter of Earl Ranulf to St. Peter’s, Gloucester, 
whereby he confirms the grant of the mill of 
Tadwell, co. Lincoln, which his sister Adeliza 
had given, after 1148, for the soul of Richard 
Fitz-Gilbert her husband. We have further proof 
of Earl Ranulf’s intimate relations with his sis- 
ter’s children in the fact that the young Gilbert 
de Clare was afterwards given as a hostage for 
his uncle. It may be objected that Rohese de 

lare had brothers, and perhaps sisters, and there- 
fore had no special claim to the earldom of Lin- 
coln; but, on the other hand, the family of De 
Clare stood high in favour with Stephen, who had 
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created Gilbert de Clare Earl of Pembroke, and 
the king would therefore willingly assent to the 
earldom of Lincoln being transferred by the re- 
bellious Earl Ranulf to more loyal connections of 
his family. Moreover, such a transfer of the 
earldom would not be more irregular than that 
which undoubtedly took place in the next cen- 
tury, in the case of this very earldom of Lincoln. 
Ranulf, Earl of Chester and Lincoln, in 1232, 
shortly before his death granted to his youngest 
sister, Hawise de Quinci, the county of Lincoln 
“ut inde Comitissa existat.” This grant took 
effect; and in the same year, within a month 
after her brother’s death, the Countess Hawise 

in transferred the earldom of Lincoln to her 
daughter Margaret and her husband John de 
Lacy, Constable of Chester, who transmitted the 
same to their descendants. 

I submit these observations to the learned with 
some misgivings—not as a solution of this intri- 
cate problem, but as a conjecture open to fewer 
TEWARS. 


offered. 


SHAKESPEARIANA.* 
“ WHOSE LUNGS ARE TICKLED [TICKLE] 0’ THE 
SEAR.” 

“ Hamlet. ....++:% the humorous man shall end his 
art in peace; the clown shall make those laugh whose 
ungs are tickled o’ the sere; and the lady shall say her 

mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for ’t.”—Act II. 


“ That is,” says Steevens, “those who are asth- 
matical, and to whom laughter is most uneasy. 
This is the case (as I am told) with those whose 
lungs are tickled by the sere or serum.” And 
Mr. Singer, following Douce, explains it—“ the 
clown shall make even those laugh whose lungs 


are tickled with a dry cough or huskiness... . | 


convert even their coughing into laughter.” It 
may be objected to these conjectures that Stee- 
vens’s sere for serum is unknown and most un- 
likely, while Douce’s{requires sere to be taken as 
a substantive instead of as an adjective. But the 
objections, fatal to both, are that neither explain, 
or are even applicable to, the examples of the 
same or a similar phrase collected by Mr. Halli- 
well, and that both give a meaning the very con- 
trary to that intended by Shakespeare. A third 
explanation is by Mr. Halliwell, that the clown 
will only make those laugh who are wanton or 
immodest, and readily excited by coarse ribaldry. 
But, leaving aside other objections, he has been 
misinformed as to the primary meaning of sear, 
and hence has been misled as to its metaphorical 
use, which otherwise is clear enough. 

The sere, or, as it is now spelt, sear (or scear) 
of a gun-lock is the bar or balance-lever inter- 





* Continued from p. 42. 





—- than any which has hitherto been | 


posed between the trigger on the one side, and the 
tumbler and other mechanism on the other, and 
is so called from its acting the part of a serre or 
talon in gripping that mechanism and preventing 
its action. It is in fact a paul or stop-catch, 
When the trigger is made to act on one end of it, 
the other end releases the tumbler, the main- 
spring acts, and the hammer, flint, or match falls, 
Hence Lombard (1596), as quoted in Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary, says: “even as a pistole that 
is ready charged and bent, will flie off by and by 
[that is, according to the old meaning of by and 
by, immediately or on the instant] if a man do 
but touch the seare.” ; 

Now, if the lock be so made of purpose, or be 
worn, or faulty in construction, this sear or grip 
may be so tickle or ticklish in its adjustment that 
a slight touch or even jar may displace it, and then 
of course, and ofttimes er improviso, the gun goes 
off. Hence, light or tickle of the sear (equivalent 
to like a hair-trigger), applied metaphorically, 
means that which can be started into action at a 
mere touch or on the slightest provocation, or 
what ought to be no provocation at all. In the 
quotation from the Commune Secretary, §c. (Hal- 
liwell, Archaic Dictionary), it is applied, as one 
may read, to a wanton woman; and in that from 
Howard’s Defensative (1620), where Howard was 
probably imitating Shakespeare, it is applied to 
| the loose—that is, easily excited and easily 
changed moods; or,as Ben Jonson has it, “ warp- 
ing condition” of the vulgar herd, “ discovering 
the moods and humours of the vulgar to be so 
loose and tickle of the seare.”’ * 

Thus it can be ascertained otherwise than from 
Shakespeare that his phrase refers to those of 
| whose heads he seems to make no account, but 

whose lungs can be tickled into action by a mere 
| nothing. And this makes the passage agree with 
other companion passages in the play. Doubtless 
it was under some desponding influences, and in 
some enduring fit of bitterness both of mind and 
heart that Shakespeare chose and worked out this 
| plot; and besides the pervading feelings that 
| well befit the subject, there are more bitter say- 
ings inserted, and as it were let into it, than in 
any other or perhaps all other of his writings. 
Among these are his sarcasms on the vulgar un- 
understanding herd, who only admire noise, shows, 
and professional fools, and on the professional 
fools themselves, though there be none such in 
the play. Thus we hear of a play that the best 
judges thought excellent, but which was not acted 
above once because it pleased not the million, was 
caviare to the general; and again, of the ground- 
lings, who for the most part are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb shows and noise; and of 

* It would be both satisfactory and interesting were 
some one to quote the full context of the passages from 
Lombard and Howard. 
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those unskilful, a whole theatre of whom ought 
to be outweighed by one judicious censurer— 
mere barren spectators, who laugh at the clown 
though some necessary question of the play or 
tragedy be then to be considered. And to the 
question, “ But is this law ?” we get the answer, 
“ Ay, marry is’t ; crowner’s quest law.” So again 
of the clowns, who interrupt the course of the 
play by laughing to set on some quantity of bar- 
ren spectators to laugh too—a villanous trick that 
shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
it. And it is to be noted that, in the original 
play, of which we get some knowledge from the 
quarto edition of 1603, this complaint is length- 
ened out into invectives againgst their would-be 
jests and stock sayings—“though, God knows, 
the warm clown cannot make a jest unless by 
chance, as a blind man catcheth a hare.” Now 
it will be found that there is an under layer of 
bitterness that crops out in various clauses of the | 
speech of Hamlet that is under consideration. At 
first, as is fitting, it is the bitterness of Hamlet's | 
own peculiar griefs: The king—the king shall be | 
welcome; his majesty shall have tribute of me 
(the rightful heir or king), the lover shal! not | 
sigh gratis (neither for Ophelia nor any other). | 
Afterwards comes Shakespeare’s bitterness spoken | 
by the refined mind of the prince: The humorous 
man shall end his part in peace (either by free- 
dom from the mews and jocular interruptions of | 
the gallery, or by the absence of the chatter and | 
cracking of nuts among the pittites who are | 
awaiting the sword and targetting, of the coming | 
on of their favourite clown). And the clown; | 
well, the clown shall please those whose brains are | 
not capable of true humours, but whose tickle | 
lungs laugh and explode into great throat guffaws 
at a mere grimace, at a blabbering of the lips, or | 
at the looked-for jest of “ Your beer is sour,” or | 
“Allow me to take off my gloves,” or such like | 
pitiful saying. 

Ben Jonson, writing within a year or two of 
this, but probably after it (for he certainly wrote | 
the first scene of The Case is Altered, whoever | 
wrote the rest), expresses similar opinions : — 


“ Ant. [Munday]. Why look you, sir,. . . . . I write 
80 plain, and keep that old decorum, that you must of 
necessity like it ; marry, you shall have some now [as for 
example in plays] that will have every day new tricks, 
and write you nothing but humours: indeed, this pleases 
the gentlemen, but the common sort they care not for’t ; 
they know not what to make on’t; they look for good 
matter they, and are not edified with such toys. 

“ Onion, You are in the right, Ill not give a halfpenny 
to see a thousand of ’em. I was at one the last term; 
but an ever I see a more roguish thing, I am a piece 
of cheese and no Onion; nothing but kings and princes 
in it ; the fool came not out a jot. 

“ Ant, True, sir; they would have me make such plays, 
but as I tell ’em, an they’ll give me twenty pounds a 
play, I'll not raise my vein...... Tut, give me the 
penny, give me the penny, I care not for the gentlemen, 





| 

I; let me have a good ground [an equivoque on the 
| ground or pit], no matter for the pen, the plot shall 
| carry it.” 

And in Act II. Sc. 3, which is in part at least 
by him, he says : — 

“ There are two sorts of persons that most commonly 
are infectious to a whole auditory . . . . one is the rude 
barbarous crew, a people that have no brains, and yet 
grounded judgements; these will hiss anything that 
mounts above their grounded capacities; . . . . the other 
. ... & few capricious gallants that have taken such a 
habit of dislike in all things, that they will approve 
nothing,” &c. 

Mr. Staunton would alter tickled to tickle. This 
I presume is from the analogy of Howard's saying, 
and I willingly follow him. Howard probably 
adopted it from Hamlet; and while either read- 
ing gives sense, tickle is stronger, fuller, and more 
sarcastic. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


LORD EYTHIN. 


The Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, 
by Eliot Warburton, contain (vol. ii. Appendix 
5.) a report to the king on the state of the 
Northern Army, dated from Newcastle Feb. 13, 


| 1644, and entitled “A True and perfect Repre- 


sentation of the State of your Majesty’s Army 
under our Command, and the Condition Wwe are 
in at this present.” I should be glad to ascer- 
tain into whose possession this document has 
assed. It was, I presume, one of the “ Benett 
MSS.” a collection comprising upwards of one 
thousand original letters of the leading cavaliers, 
purchased by Mr. Bentley, the publisher, which 
supplied the chief materials for Mr. Warburton’s 
work. The report is signed both by the General, 
the Marquis of Newcastle, and the Lieut.~General 
Lord Eythin. The latter’s signature appears in 
The Memoirs &c. as “Ethyn.” This may pos- 
sibly be & misprint, since the only other spe- 
cimen of his lordship’s autograph extant which I 
have heard of—a letter to Montrose dated May 3, 
1650—is signed “ Eythin,” the title having been 
erroneously so spelt in the English patent creating 
the barony, instead of Ythan or Ithan, the name 
of the river in Aberdeenshire whence it was 
taken. 

As it is often very difficult to recognise this 
General under the various titles conferred on him 
by different writers, it may be well to note a few 
of them. Queen Henrietta Maria, for instance, 
writes about “‘ my Lord Ethen” to the Marquess 
of Newcastle (Harl. MS, 6966, fol. 172), which 
has led Mrs. Green, in her published collection 
of Her Majesty’s letters, to insert in the text, “ My 
Lord Ruthen (?),” and in a note “ Ethen in MS.” 
The “ Earl of Elthyne,” mentioned by Rushworth 
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(vol. v. p. 637) is the same nobleman who died 
at Stockholm in 1652, leaving no surviving issue. 
C. 8. K. 


8, St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 


P.S. I omitted to mention that [have examined 
that portion of the “ Benett collection of MSS.” 
now in the British Museum, but have failed to 
discover the report on the “ State of the Northern 
Army.” 


Watrer vr Breresworta.—I wish to hazard 
the conjecture that Walter de Biblesworth, the 
author of the treatise printed in Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s Volume of Vocabularies (p. 142), is the 
same as Sir Walter de Bibbesworth, or Bybbes- 
worth, or Bibbysworth, whose family took their 
name from Bibbysworth Hall in the parish of 
Kimpton, He rtfordshire. He died possessed of 
the manor of Saling Hall in the parish of Great 
Saling, Essex, in the beginning of the reign of 
Edward 1, and was buried at Little Dunmow 
(Morant’s Zssexr, ii. 410). His family also held 
the manor of South House in the parish of Great 
Waltham, in the hundred of Chelmsford (id. 
p» 86). The treatise in question was written for 
the use of the Lady Dionysia de Montchensy, 
whose family was one of considerable importance 
in Essex in the thirteenth century. They were 
lords of the manor of Hanningfield in Chelmsford 
hundred ( Morant, ii. 35), and of many others in the 
same county. They gave their name to Mun- 
chensies, a messuage near Halsted. William de 
Montchensy (died 1285), baron of Swainscamp, 
or Swanscombe, in Kent, married Dionysia, the 
daughter of Hubert de Anestie of Redgwell. She 
died in 1303, leaving only a daughter Dionysia, 
wife of Hugh de Vere; her son William having 
been killed in 1288 at the siege of Drossellan 
Castle in Wales (Morant, ii. 341). Whether, 
therefore, we take the treatise of Walter de Bibles- 
worth to have been written for the benefit of the 
elder or the younger of these ladies, it is clear 
that they were contemporaries and neighbours of 
Walter de Bibbesworth ; and I cannot help think- 
ing it extremely probable that Biblesworth is a 
copyist’s error for Bibbesworth. A pedigree of 
the Bibbesworth family will be found in Clutter- 
buck’s History of Hertfordshire, under the head of 
“Kimpton”; and Morant’s Zssex will supply fur- 
ther information with. regard to their property in 
that county. Wittiam Atpis Wricut. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Curious Baprismat Names.—Epitaphs in St. 
Peter’s church, Worcester, of Mrs. Pryp sa San- 
ders (ob. 1770, wt. seventy-two), daughter of Mrs. 
Tryphena Hester (ob. 1756, wt. eighty-eight.*) 

g 


wD. 





* These are given in Green’s Worcester. 














Earty Use or soms Common ‘PROVERBIAL 
EXPRESSIONS.— 
“T can teach you a trick worth two of that” 
is as old as the Canterbury Tales. 


“*Gamelyn,’ said Adam, ‘ it schal not be so. 
I can teche the a reed that is worth the two.’ ” 


Meddle and make.— 
“ After such a rate 
that they shall mell nor make, 
nor upon them take.” 
Colyn Cloute, 1018. 
Rule the Roast.— 
“ But at the pleasure of me 
That ruleth the roste alone.” 
Colyn Cloute, 1020-1. 
Also in Turner’s New Booke of Spirituall Physik 
(1555), fol. 36— 
“The coningest and beste betrusted cooke yt they haue 
at this tyme, who rueleth the roste alone.” 
By Hook or by Crook.— 
“ Nor will suffer this boke 
By hoke ne by croke 
Prynted for to be.” 
Colyn Cloute, 1239-40, 
Fools Paradise: a Scripture Phrase. — See 
Mathew’s Bible (Day & Seres, 1549), Kings ii. 
cap. 4, where the Shunamite says to Elisha when 
her son dies— 
“Dyd I desyre a sonne of my Lorde? Dyd I not say 
that thou shouldest not brynge me in a foles paradyse.” 
Ka me, Ka thee.— 
“* Yea,’ sayde the hostler, ‘ka me, 
ka thee, if she 
Dooe hurte me, I will displease her.’ ” 
Merie Tales of Skelton 
| Dyce’s ed. i, Lxv.] 
As Mad as a March Hare.— 
“ T saye, thou madde March hare.” 
Skelton’s Replycation, 1. 34. 
J. Exior Hopexry, 


Arcuaic Worps.—I was amusing myself the 

other day in my college library with turning over 
the leaves of Golding’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses. I 
came upon a good many odd words; ex. gr.:— 

1. “And Pseke [Psecas] that pretie Mops,” 
bk. iii. “ Moppet” I know, as also the slang term 
“ Dolly-mop,” but ‘ Mops” is new to me, as an 
epithet for a girl. Wright gives “ Mopsey.’ E 

2. “A draught of merry-go-downe,” the drink 
which the old woman gave to Ceres, bk. v. 
Wright gives it as a name of strong ale. 

3. To “perbrake up his meate agayne” (said of 
Tereus), bk. vi. 

4. “And sear’d his dossers from his pate.” It 
means, I suppose, his horns. I find in Halliwell 
“ doss,” to attack with the horns, but not “ dos- 

5. “The krinkes of certain prophecies,” bk. vii. 
“ Krink ” (Halliwell), a bend or twist. 
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6. “ She quoathed, and with her blood her little 
strength did fail,” bk. vii. Not in Halliwell (?) 

7. “And gusheth freshly out from underneath 
a sugar-chest,” bk. ix. (Byblis.) Wright gives it, 
“ kind of tree.” 

8. “This goodly spitter, being voyd of dreade 
(a deer?), bk. x. (“Story of Cyparissus.”) 

9. “ Besmearéd all his chappes with blood dan- 
baken” (of a wolf), bk. x. 

10. “And sum Colcarper’s part doe play to 
spread abroad the things they heard,” bk. xii. 
(“Temple of Fame.”’) 

11. “ In jolly rvffe he passid strayght from him,” 
bk. xii. “ Yet in the middes of all his bloody 
ruffe I coapt with him,” bk. xiii. 


” 


12. “And with a sythe doth marcussote his 


bristled berd,” bk. xiii. (of Polyphemus.) 

I dare say somebody can find me other autho- 
rities for these words. Except as above noted I 
find no help in Halliwell or Wright. Doubtless 


there are scores more of queer words to be found | 
in such a book as Golding’s Ovid. My list is | 


merely a not-careful gleaning. H. K, 

A Minsnvutt CENTENARIAN.—Have your cor- 
respondents any knowledge of the following Min- 
shull centenarian P— 


“John Minshull, of Hampton, Gent., levied a | 


fine of lands in Hampton, co. Cestr.” (Harl. 
MSS. 2060, fol. 151.) He was buried at Malpas, 


1606. He married (according to a pedigree in the | 


Harl. MS., vol. 2142, art. 114) Mary Brereton 
of the Higher Hall of Edge. Their son Randle 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William Leicester, 
and was the lineal ancestor, in the third degree, 


of the Randle, librarian to Lord Oxford, mentioned | 


in “N. & Q.” 3% S. iii. 278. 

The forementioned John of Hampton is said by 
his grandson John Minshull, mayor of Chester, to 
have attained the age of one hundred and eight 
years. The sole authority which I have for this 
fact is a letter, in my possession, of John the 
mayor, dated August 6, 1827. Can you throw 
any light upon this subject? VERAX. 


CENTENARIANISM. — The quaint Dr. Fuller 
seemed to have entertained similar doubts on this 
subject with Mr. THoms (see chap. xix. of Sup- 
plement to Holy War) :— 

“ Armies both of Europe and Asia (chiefly the latter) 
are reported far greater than truth. Even as many 
old men used to set the clock of their age too fast when 
once past seventy ; and, growing ten years in a twelve- 
month, are presently four-score; yea, within a year or 
two after, climb up to a hundred.” 

J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 

Pore AND THE TICHBORNE F amity. —It is 
interesting, during this lull of the great trial that | 
has for so many weeks engrossed a lion’s share of 
London conversation, to remember that the brother 


of Pope’s “ Patty Blount” married the daughter 
and coheir of Sir Joseph Tichborne of Tichborne, 
Hampshire. The Blounts and the Tichbornes were 
both Roman Catholics. From a note in Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ admirable Life of Pope (1857) we learnthat 
Pope bound himself by a deed signed March 10, 
1717, to pay Teresa an annuity of 40/. a-year for 
six years on condition she did not marry during 
that time. According to a MS. statement written 
by the Rev. Charles Lefebvre, and once preserved 
at Mapledurham : — 

“ There is a great probability that this agreement was 
with a view to a connubial settlement; but Pope was 
then living with his parents, whose old age and habits 
would probably have little agreed with the taste and 
inclination of a fashionable young lady.” 
| Pope eventually quarrelled with Teresa, but 
| retained till his death a romantic friendship for 
| Patty. Ty, 


Lones AND Snorts. — The sesquipedalian pro- 
fessor (4 S. vii. 536) reminds me of two of his 
contemporaries at the Irish bar, Ninian Mahaffy 
and Richard Colles, their comparative stature 
| being six feet three and five feet four. Soon after 
| the appointment of Lord Manners to the Irish 
chancellorship in 1807, these learned opposites 
were engaged in an equity case; and—more Hi- 
bernico—each interrupted the other with a vivacity 
| whereto his lordship had been hardly acclimatised. 
“Have the goodness,” said the courteous chief, 
“‘ Mr. Mahaffy, to sit down.” “I am sitting down, 
my lord,” replied the tall advocate. “ Be so good, 
Mr. Colles, to stand up.” “I am standing up, my 
lord,” replied the short one. An unemployed 
| junior, I witnessed this passage-at-arms; but the 
amusement of the bar and the wonderment of the 
judge are better remembered than —, + 

ie Le De 


Queries, 


TIRIBUS AND TIRIODEN. 


Perhaps some of your able and learned cor- 
respondents will be so good as to explain the deri- 
vation and meaning of this slogan or war-cry of 
the burgh of Hawick, Roxburghshire, as it is still 
a spirit-stirring watchword of almost masonic in- 
fluence, whenever Hawick men and “ callants” 
(boys) meet in any part of the world, though pre- 
viously unknown to each other, and still animates 
the youth of Hawick annually at the common 
riding. 

Locally, the derivation and meaning of the 
— have been variously rendered, but not satis- 
actorily sc. In Wilson’s Annals and Old Memories 
of Hawick, the meaning is given as “ Gods of 
thunder and war protect us,” in one sense, and in 
another sense, as “To battle sons of Gods.” In 
the New Statistical Account of Scotland, the Rey. 
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Mr. Wallace thinks the phrase is derived from the 
Saxons or Danes, and that the first word Tiribus 
(or Tiri-Bus) makes 

“tolerably good Anglo-Saxon Tyr haebbe us—may Tyr 
have us in his keeping; whilst the other conjoins the 
names of Tyr and Odin, whose united aid is supposed to 
be invoked.” 

Jefftey, in his elaborate History and Antiquities 
of Roxburghshire, says about it —“ Were I to 
hazard a conjecture, it would be that all persons 
of every degree are called to the riding of the 





































well as hodin.” He is also of opinion “that the 
phrase, as well as the song” in which it appears, 
is of recent date. The following are two verses 
of the song :— 
“ Though twice of old our town was burned, 
Yet twice the foemen back we turned ; 
And ever should our rights be trod on, 
We'll face the foe to ‘ Tirioden.’ 
“Up wi’ Hawick, its rights and common, 
Up wi’ a’ ‘ the Border bowmen,’ 
* Tiribus and Tirioden,’ 
We are up to guard the common.” 
J. SEWELL. 
The Lombard Exchange, E.C. 


changing a surname; but is there any process by 
which a baptismal name may be cancelled, and 
another substituted, with corresponding alterna- 
tions, in the district register of births and the 
parish register of baptisms? In a case where a 
child was inconsiderately given the baptismal and 
surname of a supposed friend, it paddle in the 
course of four years that it had been saddled with 
the full name of a bitter enemy of the family, and 
one who destroyed his namesake's prospects! I 
am not aware of a single precedent for such an 
alteration, and doubt whether the nuisance of an 
offensive baptismal name could be abated by any- 
thing short of an Act of Parliament. E. E. 


Barsarovs Deatu-Bep Custom.—My ‘grand- 
mother died in 1803, at a farm-house called 
Southern Pills in the parish of Lawrenny, Pem- 
broke. I have it on the very best authority that 





common, those bus’d (dressed) in ¢eri (velvet) as | 


Baptismat Name.—There are several modes of 


















her‘last moments were much disturbed by the 
dread that her nurse, notwithstanding the presence 
of her adult children, would snatch the pillows | 
from under her, and leave her head hanging down, 
so that she might in that position draw her last 
breath. What could have been the origin or 
meaning of such a barbarous custom ? for custom, 
I am told, it was. Quis. 

Lynn. 

Beratt Stoyz.—In a MS. inventory of Lang- 
ley, 1485, is this entry :—“ A berall stone with | 
hdole of a myrakyll of our lady of the place of 
rome.” Will F. C. H. kindly explain it ? 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. | was a member of their body; and, again, from 


Martyr Brsnor.—An ancient alabaster carving 
represents a bishop being tortured. He stands ina 
tub or cauldron, with his mitre on, and his hands 
raised in prayer. His executioners pour from a 
ladle hot pitch or molten lead upon him, and 
apparently also burn him with a hot iron on the 
breast. Other figures above hold a sword, Xe. 
What martyred saint can be intended—St. Mabe ? 
Ww. 
Donntneton Caste, Berxs.—There are a 
great many prints of this castle. I think I have 
seen six, all differing one from the other, but all 
representing it in its present mutilated condition. 
Have any of your correspondents (some of whom 
are interested in Chaucer, and Chaucer’s son un- 
doubtedly possessed Donnington Castle) heard of 
print, drawing, or painting which gives any idea, 
however imperfect, of the castle in its wn-ruinous 
state P 
| It is possible that some descendant of the 
| Packer family might possess a drawing of the 
| place previous to 1643. The castle, strange to 
| say, though so perseveringly shelled and pounded 
| with 36 lb. shot, was full of windows. 
Gero. CoLompo. 


Evrorrean Dynastres.—Can any of the present 
reigning dynasties of Europe claim descent from 
the ancient emperors of Rome, either directly or 
in the female line? And if so, what may be the 
connecting link, and where may information on 
the subject be found ? T.C 


GaAvAcHos.— 

“ The Spaniards of his party were eager to show, if pos- 
sible, that even without the aid of the ‘ Gavachos,’ as the 
French in Spain have been always for some unknown 
reason termed,” &c.—Stanhope’s Reign of Queen Anne, 
p. 429. 

What Lord Stanhope gives up one may well 
despair of finding out, yet possibly a good Spanish 
scholar may suggest in “‘ N. & Q.” some, at least 
plausible, clew to the meaning of this word. 

CurRIosvs. 


Leste, Eart or Rotnes.—Here is a genea- 
logical “ nut” of some interest for J. M., ANGLo- 
Scotus, EsrpEparg, or any of your readers who 
are learned in Scottish genealogy, to crack. Sir 
Thomas Kellie, Knt., author of that quaint little 
drill-book Pallas Armata, published in 1621 (a 
copy of which has just been sold at Sotheby’s), 
dedicates his work to John Earl of Rothes— 

“To testifie my humble and bound duetie to your Lo. 
for the honour that I haue to be tyed to your Lo. by 
Blood, being descended of your house by my grand- 
mother.” 

This appears to indicate that his grandmother 
was a Leslie of the Rothes family. Who was 
she? From a second dedication of the work to 
his “ fellow advocates,” it appears that the knight 
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an epigram by W. Forbes, Philomathes, prefixed 
to the text, that he was a “ Captaine and Gentle- 
man of his Maiesties Priuie Chamber.” 

If this Sir Thomas Kellie be identical with Sir 
Thomas Kellie of Myreside, who died at Edin- 
burgh in 1633, his mother’s name was Mariorie 
Murray, his father being Master William Kellie 
of Eastbarns in Haddingtonshire, and “ writer to 
our Sovereign Lordis signet,” who left five daugh- 
ters. (As to these last, see the Retours). Now 
the eldest daughter of James, Master of Rothes, 
son of Andrew, fifth Earl, by name Margaret, 
married Mr. John Murray or Moray, minister of 
Dunfermline of the family of Abercairny; but 
Douglas states positively that she left no issue. 

May not Douglas be mistaken, and was not | 
Mariorie Murray, Sir Thomas Kellie’s mother, a 
daughter of the minister of Dunfermline ? 
F. M. 8. 





May or Mey.—John, Bishop of Carlisle, died | 
in 1598. When did his brother William, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, die? Strype, A. 11. ii. 56-7 (Uni. 
Lib. Cambr.): the arms of the bishop are here 
given as Sa. a chev. or, between three cross-cross- 
lets, fitchée, argt. On a chief of the 2nd three roses ; 
the latter “an addition to the bishop’s coat, for 
his brother William May, Dean of St. Paul’s, had 
it not.” Dr. John May, the bishop, married Amy, 
daughter of Wm. Vowel of Creke Abbey, Nor- 
folk, ““ widow of John Cowel of Lancashire,” and 
had ason John of Shouldham Abbey (who mar- 
ried Cordelia Bowes of London), and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Bird, Mrs. Burton, and Mrs, Pilkington. 

Can any correspondent oblige me with the 
pedigree of the brothers May or Mey? I think 
that this family was connected with that of 
Archbishop Whitgift, and with others named 
Major, Austell, Bentley. Is the May pedigree 
among the Harl. MSS., or at the Heralds’ Col- 
lege ? Sp. 

Norway Famity Name.—Norway occurs in 
the Lostwithiel registers from their commence- 
ment. As it does not appear to be a Cornish 
name, however, wij] some genealogist kindly men- 
tion the county from which the family originally 
came? Address Rev. W. Lago. 

Bodmin. 

“ PaGIon-coLor.”— What is the meaning of this 
and following words? They occur in Gerarde’s 
“ Account of the Carnation”: “Some are called 
Pagiants, or Pagion color, Horseflesh, {and} Blun- 
ket.”_ (Ger. Emai. 589.) “ Horseflesh,” I sup- 
pose, refers to the colour; but what is “ Blun- 

et”? James BRITTEN. 

Pia-KILLING.—There are several representa- 
tions and descriptions of the killing of pigs by 
sticking (cutting the throat) and by decapitation 
during the middle ages. Iam anxious to know 





striking them on the head before killing them 
was ever practised in England before it was in- 
troduced by the German pork-butchers. 

F.S. A. 


THE Prerrx “Ds.”—Are the descendants of 
families who derived their names from their manors 
(but out of whose possession they have long since 
passed) entitled to use or to resume the use of this 
prefix ? NIMROD. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— Who is the author of— 
“ Finis coronat opus ?” 
Also of the following passage, of which only a few 
of the words are recollected :— 
“Non his rebus nascimur, sed patria, amici,” &c., de- 
mand from us our time, our abilities, &c. ? 
H. T. E. 


“ The shepherd on Tornaro’s misty brow, 
And the swart seaman sailing far below, 
Not undelighted view the morning ray 
Brighten the orient, till it breaks away 
And burns and blazes into glorious day.” 

Can any of your numerous readers inform me 
where the above lines are to be found ? 

F. 8. A. 

Is this line to be found in Burns; and if not, 
where P— 

“ Death, with his gleg gully, nicks many a thread.” 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

Canvas REPRESENTMENT.—Does the old prac- 
tice of representing on the same canvas two inci- 
dents from the same story—one prominently, and 
the other on a reduced scale in the background— 
belong to any particular school or period of art ? 

Wa. UNDERHILL. 

13, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 

Bisnors oF RuopEs anp LAcEDEMON.—These 
Greek prelates visited Cambridge early in the 
seventeenth century. The name of the latter in 
the record at Trinity College is given as ‘ Las- 
caris,” but that of the former is not mentioned. 
I am indebted to a gentleman of Trinity College 
for the above curious information; and, as the 
names are probably of historical interest to the 
general aie I should be much obliged for any 
further notes on the subject. Sp. 

Surrerton Cuvurcu: Sanctus Berzi.—It is 
stated in Kelley’s Lincolnshire Directory that there 
is in Sutterton parish church “‘a priest's bell of 
the thirteenth century inscribed in Longobardic 
lettering.” Does this mean a sanctus bell? Per- 
haps some of your correspondents will send you 
a copy of the inscription. CoRNvB. 

The Sanctus or Sacring-bell, sometimes called the 
Priest’s Bell, is a small bell used in the Roman Catholic 
church at the elevation of the host at the parish mass. It 
is now usually, if not always, a small hand-bell carried 
by an attendant ; but in some instances a larger bell was 
used, and was suspended on the outside of the church in a 





whether the barbarous and improper method of 
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small turret, made to receive it, over the archway leading 
from the nave into the chancel, and rung by a rope 
from within. Many of these turrets or bell-cotes still 
exist, as e. g. at Goxhill, Boston, and at Addington, Bucks, 
the “ Parson’s Bell,” as it is now called there, and a simi- 
lar aperture, minus the bell, in the tower of Merriott, 
So merset. 
The “Sakeryng Belle” is thus noticed in the Cotton 
MS. Claud. A, II. p. 66 (now 69) :— 
“« And wen pai here be belle ryng 
to call pam to sakeryng 
Teche bam to backe bothe yonge & holde 
and pare hands bothe upe holde 
and say ben in bis manere 
fayre & softe wyt owten stere 
Ihu Lord welcome pu be 
In forme of brede as I pe se 
Thu lorde for pi holy name 
scholde us fro syn & schame 
shryfte and housyll graunt us boo 
wen we sall hens goo 
as bu was of a madyn borne 
suffur us never to be forlorne 
Sot wen we sall hene wend 
graunt us blys wyt outyn hende 
leche bam pis or sum obere thyng 
to say at pe sakeryng.” | 


Antnony Vanpycx.—I find a memorandum | 


to the effect that — 

“ Vandyck resided at Holland House about two years, 
when he probably painted the fine portraits of the Earl of 
Warwick and Holland, which are in the possession of 
the Earl of Breadalbane at Taymouth.” 

Probably some of your readers could give me 
further information on the subject confirmatory or 
otherwise. Louis Faean. 

26, South Molton Street, W. 


| 


“Tne Seven Wuistiers.’—Can any one tell 
me more of these? I quote the following from 
Nature of June 22, 1871, p. 140 :— 

“The idea of ghosts whistling is still far from extinct 
in England. In Leicestershire and elsewhere it is reckoned 
*very bad’ to hear ‘the Seven Whistlers,’ though strict 
inquiry about them only elicits the suggestive fact that 
* the develin,’ or common martin, ‘is one on ’em.’” 

I always imagined that the swift (Cypselus | 
apus), not the martin (ZZirundo urbica), was the 
bird called “develin.” (See “ N. & Q.” 3°48. xii. 
208, 273.) James BRITTEN. 

[That the Whistler was formerly considered an omin- 
ous bird appears from a passage in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
(bk. ii. cant. xii. st. 36), where, among “the nation of 
unfortunate and fatal birds” that flocked about Sir 
Guyon and the Palmer, it is thus noticed :— 

“ The whistler shrill, that whoso hears doth die. 
The whistler we take to be the green or golden plover 
(Charadrius pluvialis), so poetically alluded to by Sir 
Walter Scott in The Lady of the Lake— 

“ And in the plover’s shrilly strain 
The signal whistle’s heard again,” 
startling the midnight traveller by its ominous shrill 
whistle, which sounds more like a human note than that 
of a bird. 

Among the colliers of Leicestershire, when trade is 
brisk and money plentiful, disposing them for a drinking 
frolic, they are sure to hear the warning voice of the 





Seven Whistlers—birds sent, as they say, by Providence 
to warn them of an impending danger, and on hearing 
that signal not a man will descend into the pit until the 
following day !} 

Witt1am WItBERForcE.—I have seen it stated 
that he voted in favour of thanking the yeomanry 
who were concerned in what was known as “ the 
Manchester massacre,” who, I believe, were the 
same “‘ yeomanry who sabred their poor starving 
| fellow-countrymen at Peterloo,” to quote from the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s Life of 
Lord Palmerston. Did Mr, Wilberforce so vote ? 

M. E. 

[It does not appear that any motion for a vote of 
thanks to the yeomanry was ever proposed in the House 
of Commons; but Mr, Wilberforce’s name is not to be 
found in any of the lists of the minority who voted for 
censure on the Government in connection with the un- 
happy business at Manchester. It is clear, therefore, that 
he supported the Government; and on reference to his 
Life, vol. v. p. 42, it will be seen that “ though he had so 
much reason to complain of some of the members of the 
administration, he thought it his duty to come forward in 
support of the several measures which were proposed for 
the preservation of the public peace.” ] 

Davip WititAms, FounpER oF THE LITERARY 
Funp.—In the Life of Garrick by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
recently published, there is an account of Wil- 
liams’s early pamphlet against the great actor, and 
of an anonymous letter found among the Garrick 





| 


| MSS. recommending the publication to his notice, 


and asking in pretty plain language to be bought 
off. Mr. Fitzgerald states positively that the 
letter is in Williams's handwriting. What evi- 
dence is there of this? Questions of autography 
are at best matters of opinion even amongst ex- 
perts, and I do not like to see Williams branded 
as a scoundrel upon mere suspicion. Internally 
I think the evidence is against his authorship of 
the letter, for the ruse is too transparently simple 
for the most wretched begging-letter impostor. 
C. Ettiot Browne. 

[It is still a moot point whether David Williams was 
the writer of this private letter. Consult “N. & Q.” 1* 
S. vi. 577, and The Atheneum of May 16, 1868. ] 


Replies.” 


THE “FETTER-LOCK” AS A COGNIZANCE OF 
THE LONGS OF WRAXALL. 
(4" 8. vii. 423, 486, 536.) 

It is satisfactory to me to find that Canon 
Jackson is willing to admit the probable cor- 
rectness of my opinions on the two points about 
which I wrote to you, viz. (1) that the story of 
the “fetter-lock” having been a badge of the 
tenure of the manor of Draycot Cerne, though of 
two centuries’ standing, might as well be given 
jw B and (2), that my explanation of the meaning 
of the badge, as an emblem of the office of “ Bedel” 
of the hundred of Bradford, to which were at- 
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tached certain lands at Wraxall, is the best as yet 
put forth. 

There are two points, in this part of his com- 
munication, on which I will make a few observa- 
tions : — 

1. He tells us that he did not “ feel himself in 
a position to contradict Aubrey, who lived two 
hundred years before, except on a minor point.” 
This step, however, had been ventured on more 
than thirty years previously by the late Mr. C. 
E. Long; for in an article in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June 1835 he had said expressly 
that, whether or not a “fetter-lock” may have 
been, as Le Neve asserts, a badge of the Cernes, 


locks to that connection.’ 
2. He is mistaken in saying that, judging from 
my authorities, there would seem to have been two 
uantities of land attached to the office of “ Bedel.” 
tn the Shaftesbury Chartulary (of the date c. 1250) 
we have “ William Bedel” holding two portions 
of land ;—the former of the extent of one hide, the 
latter of half a virgate—as appurtenant to the 
office of Bedel of the hundred. This half virgate 





On one smaller matter we yet differ—as to the 
right way of spelling the name we have so often 
had occasion to mention. He “declares” for 
Wraxhall, whilst I prefer to “go in” for Wraxall. 
I do this because, in the older documents relating 
to this parish, of which Wraxall is part, the more 
usual spelling is the one I adopt; and also because 
the form Wraxhaill implies a derivation, which 
may or-may not be true, but of which I am scep- 
tical. In ancient names the termination heal (the 
Anglo-Saxon word for hall) is very rare indeed, 
as Professor Leo has observed, and tried to assign 
reasons for it. The name of the place in the 


I l 0 | Shaftesbury Chartulary is “ Wrokesham,” and 
it was “impossible to refer the Wraxall fetter- | 


Leland calls it “ Wrex-ley.” 

At all events, in adopting the form “ Wraxall,” 
I am following the practice of the late Mr. C. E. 
Long, than whom no one had made greater re- 


| search on this subject, or was better able to form 


| & correct opinion. 


In his article, so often alluded 
to, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, it is uniformly 


| spelt “ Wraxall.” His opinion is seen very clearly 


(or yardiand) would seem in 1291 to have been in | 


the hands of Thomas de Forde, and in 1329 to 
have been sold to Richard Poyntz. Further than 
this we are not able to trace it with certainty 
till 1540, when we find entries in an old terrier, 
which, compared with a subsequent one of 1630, 
show clearly that ail the land (not only the hide, 
but the Aalf-yardland) that belonged to William 
Bedel (c. 1250), passed in due time to the Long 
family. 

My idea as to the possibility of the coat on the 
tomb in South Wraxall church, usually supposed 
to be that of Berkeley, being that of Berlegh (or 
Barley), was thrown out as a “ mere conjecture.” 
It was not put forth without a full knowledge of 
the differences between them. But mistakes are 
made in heraldry as in other things, and Mr. C. 
E. Long pointed out long ago some eccentric 
arrangements on the monument in question. If 
Boutel and Papworth, as quoted by Canon Jack- 
son, be right, it matters little whether the crosses 
be nine or ten, or the charges on the chevron, 
roses, plates, or fleurs-de-lis ; for it still may be a 
variety of the coat of Berkeley. Be it so—every- 
thing points, I admit, to the probability of an 
early match between Long and Berkeley; but 
what we wish to ascertain is this;— Was it through 
this “ good marriage” that the Longs first came 
to Wraxall and obtained those lands, appurtenant 
to the office of Bailiff to the hundred, which we 
believe to be symbolised by the badge of the 
“fetter-lock” ? This question remains much 
where it was; though I am well pleased to have 
elicited from my friend CANon JACKSON one or 


two additional facts, which may some day help 
in answering it. 





also in Walker’s book on the history of this place ; 
for, whilst in the body and title of the work the 
name is written “ WraxAall,” in the genealogical 
tables, which were drawn up, as is well known, by 
Mr. C. E. Long, the word is uniformly spelt 
“Wraxall.” I am quite content to follow such a 
leader, even if I had not come, on independent 

grounds, to a similar conclusion. 
Witriam Henry Jongs. 

The Vicarage, Bradford-on-Avon. 


A PLAGIARISM. 
(4 S. vii. 531.) 

The history of many a plagiarism is simply 
that an author, who happens to have heard or 
read of some striking incident, is naturally tempted 
to dress it up anew and use it for his own pur- 
poses. This is clearly the reason why the story 
which H. W. R. has cited was introduced by 
Webster in his play of The White Devil. He there 
makes Brachiano sit upon a rich gown of his own, 
and ostentatiously leave it behind him upon quit- 
ting the court where Vittoria ison her trial. When 
the servant says, “My lord, your gown,” Brachiano 
replies, “ Thou liest, ’tis my stool.” It will pro- 
bably be found that this story occurs elsewhere, 
over and over again. Watrter W. SKBAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 





H. W. R. gives two instances of great folks 
leaving behind them the mantles which they had 
spread to sit on, because “we never carry away 
our seats with us.” And he thinks that the one 
instance is a plagiarism from the other. 

In the days of Portuguese — -~ in Africa, 
an envoy from Portugal held conference with 1a 
certain African queen—a spirited and observant 
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woman. The interview took place in a large 
tent. Rich carpets were spread on the ground 
for her majesty to sit on; but the envoy was 
seated on a chair. Observing this difference of 
elevation, the queen as she entered beckoned to 
one of the female slaves behind her. This young 
woman, who seems to have been by profession a 
xAmax(s, immediately perceived her duty, and did 
it. She went down upon her hands and knees 
on the floor; the other slaves covered her over 
with the envoy’s carpets; and her mistress sat 
down on her back, raised thus to a level with the 
enemy—man. After the conference, our queen 
arose from her human seat, and turned to depart ; 
but the slave (still knowing her duty) remained 
motionless, prostrate beneath the carpets. And 
when his excellency suggested the removal of that 
intrusive object—* No,” said her majesty, “ the 
chieftain of my tribe never uses the same seat 
twice; I have no further use for the woman.” 
So the envoy obtained a seat and a slave for 
nothing. 

This story is given as authentic in one of Cham- 
bers’s 7ract Miscellanies, published about 1847. 

A. J, Munsy. 








SMIJTH. 
(4* 8S. vi. 474; vii. 43, 175, 313.) 
With the disputed spelling of the name of | 
Smith, Smyth, or Smythe, I have nothing to do; 
but as it has led to the information that in many | 
ancient MSS. the y was frequently doubly dotted, 
as in ¥, I desire to confirm the assertion by for- 
warding a copy of a letter I have found among 
my family papers, which, as not only corroborating 
the fact of the double dot, but as containing his- 
torical evidence of the condition of the “ poor 
town of Plymouth” in 1690, may interest some 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” The letter is ad- 
dressed by the then Mayor of Plymouth, Mr. John 
Paige, to my ancestor, Mr. John Trelawny of 
Ham, one of the representatives in Parliament of 
the town. I will only add that it bears the cor- 
poration seal, and the subjoined copy is here given 
verbatim et literatim : — 


“Plym*, 10% Dect, 1690. 

“Honored Sir—I had y* Letter of the 12% Inst* with 
the Votes, for which I do most heartily thank you. I 
have communicated yours to as many of our Corporation as 
I have seen. Weare all heartily glad you are indifferently 
well recovered, and hope in a little time to hear you are 
so well, that you will be able to be in the house to act 
there and in other places for the good of this poor Town ; 
We have had a It* from the good Lord of Bathe of the 
6% Instant, about our fortifications, and this day we 
answer'd it, a Coppy of w® I am promised to have, and 


am ordered to send it up to Coll" Granvile and yourself, 
that so you may see what is requested of my lord. 

“T am likewise desired by all the Corporation to re- 
commend the poor condition of our Towne to both of 
you, that so you endeavour with my lord of Bathe that 


he gett an Ord from tht Maj* for the mending those 
platforms & breastworks at their Maj‘ own Charges, 
and that we may be supplied out of their Majties Maga- 
zines with great Gunns and Ammunition suitable—for 
had we mony we could not here purchase fitt gunns & 
carriages that may be fitt for such Service—this is 
heartily recommended to Coll® Granvile & yourself (if 
possible) to get effected by my lord of Bathe’s directions, 
that so the gunns and other things may be sent downe 
with all expedition, that we may make some defence 
agst our potent enemies. Coll® Granvill being out of 
Towne, I direct this wholy to you. Sir, your Family at 
Ham were all very well yesterday. 

“Tendring you and Colle Granvile my best respects, I 
rest 

“ Sir, Yor Kinsman and humble Serv‘, 
“ Joun Paice, Mayor.” 
“ For Jn®° Trelawny, Esq’, 
Member of the Honorable 
House of Comons, 
Westminster.” 


(Frank). 
C, T. C. TRELAWNY. 





“ MEMOIRES DE CASANOVA.” 
(4* S. vii. 326, 480.) 

As regards his death, stated (p. 481) to have 
taken place at Dux in 1797, or at Vienna, 1803, I 
would incline for the latter, having before me an 
autograph letter of his, showing that on April 17, 
1797, at all events, he was at Dux full of life and 
spirit. At foot of this letter is written in pencil, 
in a handwriting of the same period: “Giovanni 
Jacobo Casanova de Saint Giall—Aventurier 1725- 
1803,” which I take to be the years of his birth and 


| death. I send you a copy of said letter, which 
| may interest some of your readers :— 


“ Dux ce 17 Avril 1797. 
“ Madame, 

“L’ordre dont vous m’avez honoré le quatre de ce 
mois m’a occupé tous les jours. Tout ce qui est sorti de 
ma plume m’a deplu, et par consequent je ne peux vous 
presenter rien qui soit digne de vous! Votre prose superbe 
que vous m’avez donné pour que j’en tire la quintessence 


| est le sublime sujet d’une Ode Platonique, et étant elle 


meme une quintessence, je n’ai point dans mon laboratoire 
un alambic propre & tirer la quintessence de la quintes- 
sence.— Une epigraphe, Madame, faite pour etre inscritte 
& coté de votre portrait, et pour indiquer au lecteur votre 
pensée ne peut etre qu’une sentence tirée de Platon, et si 
vous ne voulez pas du Grec, d’un illustre Platonicien 
latin, ou italien, si vous aimez la langue italienne. Ce 
seroient les trois vers admirables que Petrarque met dans 
la bouche de Laure parvenue deja apres sa mort au méme 
troisieme ciel d’ou elle etoit partie avant de naitre parmi 
nous. Je suis siir, Madame, que vous concevez, qu'il est 
impossible que votre ame soit immortelle sans avoir pré- 
existé, et je peux vous assurer que quoique ce systeme ne 
soit pas le mien, parce que je trouve l'identité absurde ; et 
les sens inseparables de leurs organes, je l’admire cepend- 
ant, et je révere la profondité des esprits qui l’adopterent, 
et qui ont la force de lesuivre. Etant siir que rien de ce 
qui existe est destructible, je jure que si mon ame existoit 
avant moi, elle existera aussi aprés moi; mais pas avec 
moi, car elle ne pouvoit pas étre avec moi avant que la 
matiere eut formé mon corps. Voici donc, Madame, la 
difference qui passe entre vous et moi. Vous vous croyez 
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immortelle en ame, et selon Socrate vous l’etes deja, 

puisque vous vivez pour Tavenir. Je me crois mortel en 

corps, et je le suis, felicitant mon ame, si etant une sub- 

stance réelle, elle doit l’etre, et regrettant de ne pas pouvoir 
etre temoin de son immortalité, puisque mes sens ne 
sauroient etre qu’invinciblement attachés & mon corps 
qui deperit & chaqu’instant jusqu’’ ce que la mort, ultima 
linea rerum vienne s’en emparer. 

Seneque dans une de ses lettres reproche & un sage ami 
Ja cruauté qu’il eut de le désabuser sur l’immortalité de 
son ame qu’il croyoit dans le pouvoir de rester identifi¢e 
a ses facultés sensitives apres sa mort. II se plaint qu'il 
Yait privé d’un espoir qu'il appelle Mentis dulcissimus 
error. Je vous supplie, Madame, de ne pas croire que je 
veuille imiter l’ami de Seneque ; Dieu me preserve de me 
mettre a lentreprise de vous desabuser, d’autant plus qu’il 
se peut que je sois dans l’abus moi-méme. J’avoue que je 
n’en sais rien; et que si pour savoir si je suis immortel 
j'ai besoin de mourir, je ne suis pas pressé de parvenir a 
la connoissance de cette verité la. Une verité qui coute 
la vie coute trop cher ; mais s’il m’arrivera apres ma mort 
de sentir encore, je ne conviendrai jamais d’etre mort, 
Pour vous, Madame, je ne peux que vous feliciter sur 
votre metaphysique, car elle n’a pu prendre racine dans 
votre esprit qu’en conséquence de vos vertus, et elle ne 
peux contribuer qu’a leur augmentation ; mais vous me 
pardonnerez, si je ne peux pas desirer l’accomplissement 
de vos veeux, dans le cas qu’il vous tarde de jouir d’une 
félicité que vous ne pouvez attendre que de la mort. C’est 
un monstre que je deteste ; puisqu’il est fait pour detruire 
ma raison que je dois cherir principalement parce que 
sans elle je n’aurois pas connu une grande partie de vos 
merites. Voici les trois superbes vers que Petrarque, le 
plus grand des Platoniciens italiens, met dans la bouche 
de Laure morte, et dont l’ame etoit deja retournée a sa 
sphére. Elle lui parle ainsi :— 

“¢ Mio ben non cape in intelletto umano ; 

Te sol qui aspetto, e quel che tanto amasti, 
E 1a giuso 2 rimaso, il mio bel velo,’ 

“Apres ces trois vers, voila comme le grand poete 
amoureux finit son sonet, qui passe pour le plus beau de 
tous ceux qu'il fit apres la mort de sa déesse. Observez, 
Madame, que dans sa vision il lui sembloit qu'elle lui 
partoit le tenant par la main : — 

“Deh! perché tacque, ed allargd la mano ? 

Che al suon di detti si pietosi e costi 
Poco mancd che non rimasi in cielo.’ 

“ Observez, Madame, qu’il admettoit la resurrection du 
corps de la belle Laure, qui devoit se réunir & son ame, 
comme elle méme s’en flattoit. Dans son triomphe de 
la mort, parlant de son cadavre, il prononga un vers, dont 
le sentiment, et la divine harmonie m’arracha souvent 
des larmes, quand la jeunesse entretenoit encore dans mon 
corps des liqueurs que le sentiment animoit. Le voici ce 
divin vers :— 

“* Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso.’ 

I] dit dans un autre charmant sonet :— 

“*O delle donne altero, e raro mostro ! 
Or negli occhi di lui che tutto vede 
Vedi il mio amore, e quella pura fede, 
Per cui tanto versai lacrime, e inchiostro.’ 

“J'ai honneur d’etre plein de respect, et d’admiration, 

Madame, 
“ Votre tres humble, et tres obéissant serviteur, 
“Casanova.” | 

Ihave scrupulously followed the orthography 

and accentuation. Pp. A. L. 


| 
| 
| 


{ 


“ ALL-TO.” 
(4* S. viii. 6.) 

Tf all-to be an adverb in Judges ix. 53, as I in- 
cline to believe it is, Mr. Abbott in his Shake- 
spearian Grammar (2nd edit.) supplies us with 
three good parallel instances :— 

“ That called him all-to nought.” 
Venus and Adonis, 402. 

The oth¢ two are from Ben Jonson :— 

“ How he does all-to bequalify her.” 
“Who kist her, all-to bekist her twice or thrice.” 

Professor Key, in one of his recent philological 
essays, agrees with F. D. M. in making ¢o an in- 
tensive prefix of the verb. It is a question not easy 
to settle— 

“ Adhuc sub judice lis est.” 
J. H. I, Oaxtey, 


Wyfordby Rectory, Melton Mowbray. 





May I refer F. D. M. to my somewhat lengthy 
articles on this subject in The Atheneum, Oct. 5, 
1867, and in “N. & Q.” 3" S. xii. 465, 535? 
Etymology can only be rightly understood if 
studied chronologically. Nothing can be clearer 
than that, in the fourteenth century, the prefix all 
(generally written al in the MSS.) was added 
with the adverbial force of wholly before or after 
compound verbs beginning with the prefixes éo-, 
a-, bi-, or for-; that, in the fifteenth century, it 
was rarely used except before ¢o-; and that in 
consequence, in the sixteenth century, the al/ was 
supposed to belong to the to, and a term all-to 
was formed wih the sense of altogether. In 
either case brake is a past tense, but all to-brake 
is a far more scientific way of writing the phrase 
than all-to brake. There are two prefixes in English, 
both spelt ¢o-; one is equivalent to the German 
cu-, and the other to the German zer-; it is the 
latter that is here employed. (See the note on 
“To-” as a prefix in my Glossary to Piers the 
Plowman, Clarendon Press Series, p. 188.) 

Wa rer W. SKEArT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 





I can give your correspondent another instance 
of this compound, which I consider to be the 
equivalent of all but or almost, It occurs in Cope- 
land’s old translation of the mediswval romance 
Les Quatre File Aymon (1504), and is quoted by 
Sir F. Madden in his “ Historical Remarks on the 
Introduction of the Game of Chess into Europe ” 
(Archeologia, xxiv. 203-291). Richard Duke of 
Normandy is described as playing at chess with 
Ivonnet, son of Regnant, when some officials came 
to arrest him, saying :— 

“ Aryse up, Duke Rycharde ; for in dispite of Charle- 
mayne that loveth you so muche, ye shall be hanged 
now. When Duke Rychard saw that these sergeauntes 
had him thus by the arm, and held in his hand a lady 
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(dame) of ivery, where wt he would have given a mate 
to Yonnet, he withdrew his arm, and gave to one of the 
sergeauntes such a stroke with it into the forehead that 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


| are almost uniformly found in use during the 


| period of the civil wars. The Long Parliament 


he made him tumble over and over at his feete; and then | 


he tooke a rooke (roc) and smote another wt all on his 
head that he ail to brost it to the brayne.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


On p. 131 of The Visions of Gowernment by 


was pretty well imbued with puritan feeling, and 
yet how very few scriptural names are to be found 
among the members! I cannot call to mind one 
eminent man who took part in the public trans- 
actions of the Commonwealth bearing an unusual 
name. And take the puritan divines. If such 


| changes of name as Hume speaks of had really 


Edward Pettit, M.A. (London, 1681), will be | 


found— 
“For both Hobbs and Nevil do despair, and stand star- 
ing like two Scotch Runts that have all to bedighted the 


Fair.’ 
4, Grove Place, Denmark Hill. W. R. Tate. 





In the New Testament by William Tyndale, 
the edition “Finished 1535,” will be found in 
Mark xii. 4— 

“ And more over he sent unto them another servant, 
and at him they cast stones, and break his head, and 
sent him again ail to reviled.” 

It occurs also in some other editions. 

Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 


PURITAN CHANGES OF NAMES. 
(4" S. vii. 430, 526.) 

Speaking of the Commonwealth, Hume says: 

“It was usual for the pretended saints at that time to 
change their names from Henry, Edward, Anthony, 
William, which they regarded as heathenish, into others 
more sanctified and godly.” 

Then he gives the names of a jury, “ said to be 
enclosed in the county of Sussex about that time.” 
Vague enough ! 

Mr. Peacock remarks, “We may safely come 
to the conclusion, without verifying the passage, 
that these eighteen wonderful names are either a 


been made, surely the ministers of religion would 
have been the first to make them; but we find 


| John Owen, John Howe, Richard Baxter, Edmund 


Calamy, John Goodwin, John Bunyan, &c. Even 
Peters remained plain Hugh, and Fox plain 
George. 

People have made themselves merry over 
“ Praise-God Barebones,” but in the first place 
his surname, Barbon, or Barbone (not Barebones) 
was an old English name, and to the puritans of 
Queen Elizabeth’s or James I.’s time it seemed no 


| more absurd to baptise a child by the name of 


‘* Praise-God,” than it now-a-days seems to a 


| German to call him “Gottlob,” or to a French- 


man to call him “ Dieudonné” or “ René.” Ac- 


| cepted Frewen, who died Archbishop of York in 


1664, did not so name himself; he had been so 
named at his baptism. 

English people in general are grossly ignorant 
about the rise and progress of that religious move- 
ment to which its opponents gave the nickname 
of “Puritanism”; they completely confuse to- 
gether the religious question and the political 
opinions of some who belonged to that school, and 
they take upon trust all the caricaturing and buf- 
foonery which the underlings of the defeated 
royalist party launched from the press against the 


| enemies whom they could not beat in the field. 


forgery or a joke”; and he adds, “I am anxious | 


to know what contemporary authority there is for 
the statement in the early part of the note.” I 


believe there is none whatever. Hume, in writing | 


that miserable compilation which still does duty 
as a History of England, was so intent upon 
pouring ridicule on all persons professing a deep 
sense of religion derived from the Bible, that he 
was not likely to question the genuineness of any 
statement that would further this object. To him 


all such persons were fanatics or hypocrites, and | 
against them any stories he could get hold of were | 


welcome weapons. No doubt there were some 
persons during the period of the Commonwealth 
who bore names derived from Scripture, but they 
had received these names in the ordinary way at 
their baptism ; for it was among the earlier puri- 
tans, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
that these names were in vogwe ; but they never 
were generally adopted, and 


e old English names 





B. N.’s quotation from Ben Jonson confirms 
what I have been saying—that the odd scriptural 
names of the early puritans were given to them 
at their baptism, not assumed by them in later 
life. Busy was witness at Win’s baptism, and then 
named her Win-the-fight. J. Drxon. 


Prant Fork Lore (4" S. viii. 27, 58.) —I 


| regret the blunder in my article in Fraser’s Maga- 


zine which Mr. Brrrren has pointed out. It is 
not snowdrops, but all flowers growing near the 
snow on mountains which are of especial sanctity 
on Assumption-Day. ; 
Sprengwurzel has been identified by some with 
Euphoria lathyris, but the conclusion has not 
been generally adopted by German mythologers. 
It seems to me referable to the famous “ flowering 
fern” of Sklavonic fables, among whose chief 
powers is that of bursting bars. , 
Mr. Brirren will find much that is interesting 
in Perger’s Pflanzensage. Many German works 
upon subjects of this kind contain lists of local 
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and other productions. ; 
not permit me to print more than a portion of the 
tree and flower myths I have collected, and which 


I hope some day to offer to the public in a more | 


complete form. Moncure D. Conway. 


Cooxrs: Cooxrsgy: Cooxe (4* S. vii. 11, 310, 
§23.)—H. S. G.’s corrections* of typical errors 
are acceptable. The omission of the second syl- 
lable of Cookesey is of this description. 


p. 780): “This Thomas wedded Agnes, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Walter Cokesey of Worcestershire.” In 
the Visitation of Warwickshire in 1610, Agnes is 
assigned an entirely different paternity—a discre- 
ancy which may be explained by a reference to 
Re Simon A.’s holograph inventory of the ma- 
terials from which his pedigree was compiled. 
This document passed from the writer to the 
British Museum. By the way, Dugdale never 
spells the name “ Cookesey.” Iam much inclined 
to be of H. 8. G.’s opinion, that it will be a diffi- 
eult matter ever to graft Cookes on Cookesey, or 
vice versa; but as these are not, after all, names 
of historical note, it seems hard to exercise one’s 
ingenuity on them. At the same time I admit 
that any name may acquire an interest genealo- 
gically, by being made the subject of a problem. 
With regard to H. S. G.’s assertion that the 
“three arrows” quartered on the escutcheons of 
the Throkmortons on their “ rich monuments” at 
Coughton are for Bosum, I think that he has 
fallen into an error, as there is no reason for the 
inference. On the contrary Dugdale, I believe, 
nowhere mentions such a family as Bosum ; while, 
in Burke’s Encyclopedia of Heraldry (London, 
1845), the arms assigned to the latter are “Azure, 
three bird-bolts argent” (Bosome), and “ Gules, 
three bird-bolts argent.” On the other hand, 


“ Azure, three arrows or,” is unquestionably the | 


coat of Archer of Umberslade, and is frequently 
mentioned by Dugdale as such. & 
Dugdale gives (ii. 752) a plate containing 
twenty-nine shields, from the windows of the 
hall at Coughton; and in the eighteenth, twenty- 
second, and twenty-sixth occurs the quartering of 
Archer (Az. three arrows ort), but he does not 
name these quartered arms as belonging to any 
family. There are also engravings of Throkmor- 
ton monuments in Coughton church, where the 
same quartering again occurs. Dugdale perhaps 
doubted that this quartering rapresented an heiress, 





* The proof-sheets of the work (Memorials of Surname 
Archer) alluded to were not corrected, hence we find 
“Cripps” for Crispe, “Callum” for Cullum, &c.; but 
these are self-evident, ahd do not mar the object of the 
compilation, which was to preserve in a collective form 


The limits of Fraser did | 


Dugdale 
says (Antig. of Warwickshire, 2 vols. 1730, vol. ii. | 


| 


Moreover, in the British Museum, H. S. G. will 
find the original court rolls of one of the Throk- 
morton manors (situated between Umberslade and 
Birmingham) that afterwards came into the pos- 
session of the Umberslade family, and these court 
rolls themselves were amongst the muniments of 
the latter. Also an excellently (MS.) annotated 
copy of Dugdale, in which the author’s omissions 
are often supplied. 

In the face of these facts, I am sure that 
H. 8. G. will withdraw his plea for Bosum, or 
Bosome,* as untenable, Sp. 


I am surprised at H. S. G.’s statement that, in 
the book referred to by Sp., “ Cokesey ” is erro- 
neously spelt Coke. On turning to the tabulated 
pedigree therein I find, to my great astonishment, 
that it is H. S.G. who is in error, and that the 
names are correctly given, as “ Agnes filia Wal- 
teri Cokesey mil.” X. A. 


Tue Usk or Wuates’ Riss (4 §, viii..4.)— 
I have seen whales’ ribs set up as your correspon- 
dent P. A. L. describes, in a field at Fleet, near 
Holbeach, Lincolnshire. They have been there 
longer than I can remember, but I do not know 
whence they originally came. Also in the same 
parish, a pair of similar ribs are fixed up in a 
farm-house garden, so as to form an arch, which 
is considered ornamental ; and these probably once 
belonged to the same whale as the ones first men- 
tioned. I am not aware that the notion in this 
instance was of Dutch origin; it is curious, how- 
ever, that this portion of Lincolnshire has been 
for a long time officially designated the “ Parts of 
Holland.” C. 8. J. 


Tue Orie or Arcusisnor Starrorp (4 §, 
vii. 253, 350, 500.) —Out of respect for your valu- 
able (or more properly I should say invaluable) 
publication, and for the many very enlightened 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” it is the duty of every con- 
tributor to be as careful as possible in furnishing 
none but correct information. Therefore, having 
now again—God be praised—got into possession 
of my books and papers, which I thought for some 
months irretrievably lost, I hasten to make my 
mea culpd as regards the document I alluded to, 
which is signed Bedford, and not Stafford, as my 
bad memory made me say. Well may your fair 
and learned correspondent, HERMENTRUDE, have 
been, by my second blunder, greatly “ exercised,” 
for which I beg to apologise in transcribing through 
“N. & Q.” the document in question. My error 
arose partly from a pencil note which has been 
added at foot of the parchment, giving 1445 as 
the year of the death at Rouen of John Duke of 
Bedford, regent for Henry VI., whereas he died 


for the benefit of persons, in any rank of life, bearing the | 1435. But then, what relationship is there, if 
— in question, genealogical clues which might 
useful to them, in the cause of heraldic good order. 
+t Quere the tinctures. | 








* In Fairbairn’s Crests (London, 1840), Besom, Besome, 
and Bossum are treated as one and the same name. 
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any, between him and this Henry Bedford, Ch’, 
Governor of Rouen in 1445, for Richard Duke of 
York, father of the future Edward IV., and who 
was killed in 1460 at the battle of Wakefield, 
fighting against Marguerite d’Anjou? HERMEN- 
TRUDE will perhaps kindly give me that informa- 
tion. 

“Nous Henry Bedford Chr Lieuten des Places et For- 
teresses du Palais et Pont de Saine de Rouen pour T* hault 
et puissant Pnée et mon T* redoubte Seigneur, Mon- 
seigneur le Duc d’York Capp* des diz lieux Confessons 
auoir eu Receu ‘de Martin fauuel [Fauvel ?] Receueur 


des Rentes Aides et Reuenues apparteii a la dicte Ville de | 


Rouen la Somme de Six vings cinq liures tournoiz quilz 
deubz nous estouer pour ung quartier dan finy le deznan 
Jour de Decembre devzim passe sur et tant meme de la 
Somme de Cinq cens liures tournoiz A nous ordonnee par 
Mond? Set Le Duc prendre et leuer sur la dicte ville pour 
ung an cofencant a la Saint Michl deuz passe aussi et 
par les fines sur ce ordonnee pour la Mont de mil liures 
tournois de Gaiges ou penton que Mond? Sgt le Duc prent 
par chiin an sur la d? ville a cause de la d’ Cappitainerie 
delaquelle en tesmoing de ce nous aduons sigii ces piites 
de Nre Saing Manuel et scellees du Scel de noz armes le 
defr Jour de Januer lan Mil (@@@ quarante cing. 
Bedfard. 
The seal unfortunately is missing. 


P. A. L. 


Srr Hupson Lowe (4" S. viii. 8.)—In Forsyth’s 


Napoleon at St. Helena, vol. iii. p. 336, it is stated: | 


“Sir Hudson died in 1844, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. He died poor, for although while Governor of 
St. Helena his salary had been liberal, amounting to 


12,0001, a-year, the expense of the situation, the high | 
prices of every article of consumption in the island, and | 


his own hospitable mode of living, allowed him to save 
little. He therefore left no provision for his family, and 


the late Sir Robert Peel recommended Miss Lowe, the | 
unmarried daughter of Sir Hudson, to the Queen for a | 


small pension, which at the time was at his disposal, in 
recognition of the services of her father.” 

It would appear from this statement that Sir 
Hudson died intestate, and that he left no assets. 

Cur. Cooke. 

Quotations WANTED (4 §S, viii. 9.)— The 
quaint couplet on the goose and the gosling is by 
the old writer of pasquils, the Rev. John Skelton. 

CurTHBeErt Bebe. 

“ Hoc discunt omnes ante Alpha, &c.”’ j 
Juvenal, Sat. xiv, 209. 
C.8. J. 

“ Be absolute to death,” &c. 
appears to be an alteration of Shakespeare’s 
“ Be absolute for death; either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter.” 

Measure for Measure, Act III. Sc. 1. 
J. H. I, Oaxxey. 

Wyfordby, Melton Mowbray. 

Srr Jonn Boys (4 S. viii. ae have various 
original deeds (time of Elizabeth) relating to the 
Boys’ families:—1. A fine of lands in eats 
herst and Sandbergh in Kent, 13 Eliz. (1571); 


2. William Goddinge to Richard Boys, sale of 


| lands called Kedebrooke, 6 June, 15 Eliz. (1573); 
| 8. Thomas Springett to Richard Boys, sale of 
| lands in Hawkeherst, May 13, 23 Eliz. (1581); 
| 4. Richard Sloman to Richard Boys, Jan. 7, 
24 Eliz. (1582); 5. Edmond Roberts, sale for 
2000/. of the mansion, manor, &c. of Hawkehurst 
to Richard Boys and Margaret his wife, and wit- 
nessed by John Boys July 21 (1590) ; 6. William 
Adams to Richard Boys, sale of lands in Hawk- 
erst, also witnessed by John Boys, May 1, 34 Eliz. 
(1592); 7. Thomas Howlet to Richard Boys, 
sale of lands in Salehurst, Oct. 5, 40 Eliz. (1598.) 

The fifth and sixth, having the signature of 
John Boys, may be interesting, and various 
branches of the families are named in some of 
them. C. GoLpine. 


Tue Memory or Smetts (4 S. vi., vii. pas- 
sim; viii. 15.)\—A lady very fond of musk—a 
scent brought into fashion by the gracious and 
charming Empress Josephine —died when her only 
little girl was but four years old. 

The child, after the death of her mother, could 
never be brought to sleep unless one of the dear 
mother’s perfumed kerchiefs were laid on her 
pillow. 

An “injusta noverca” cured the poor little girl 
of her fancy by substituting one of her own un- 
scented kerchiefs. Still, though it is nearly sixty 
years since, the love and memory of musk is che- 
rished and retained by M. C. L. 


DepIcATIon oF CuurcueEs (4* §, vii. 388, 480, 
505.)—Passages such as the following are of fre- 
quent occurrence in early wills:—‘‘ Corpusque 
meii ad sepeliend infra eccliam Sci Nichi de Tyb- 
berton.” J.C. C.5. 

Ecton’s Thesaurus and Bacon's Liber Regis are, 
as your correspondent points out, very useful for 
ascertaining the dedications of churches, but in 
some cases no saint is given, and in others, Kirton 
in Lindsey, for instance, confusion has taken 

| place, and a wrong saint is named. If careful 
| search were made among the pre-reformation 
wills at the various registraries, I believe near] 
all the church dedications might be ascertain 
Men, before the change of religion, usually stated 
where they wished to be buried, and commonly 
when they did so, specified the dedication of the 
church, e. g. 

“In the name of god amen. In the yere of our lord 
god mcccce xlij* the xxiiij day of februarie I John 
Pecoke of the paryshe of belton, holle of mynd and of 
gudd remembrance, doth make my testament and laste 
will in manner and forme folowing : fyrst, I bequethe my 
soull to almightie god and to our lady sent marye and 
to all blissid aungelles and scyntes in heuen, and my body 
to be buried in the churche yerde of all hallowes in belton 
. » « « Proved at Lincoln, 11 April, 1544.” 

The Belton above mentioned is in the Isle of 
Axholme. EpwaArb PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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Heratpre (4% S. vii. 409, 483; viii. 12.)—It 
may seem nota little singular that the instances 
cited by J. Cx. R. and Wa. Hatysvrtoy are all 
Scottish. I had understood the query as of English 
usage, and would prefer not to follow the question 
over the Border; seeing that clanship may be 


considered as a thing quite apart from —s 
A. H. 


‘Essays ON THE SOURCES OF THE PLEASURES,” | 


etc. (4% S. vii. 474.)—The author was Dr. Wil- 
liam Greenfield, minister of the High Church in 
this city, and Professor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. T. G.S. 

Edinburgh. 

DerITEND, Brrurnenam (4 S. viii. 4.)—The 
t isan interloper. Der[t]jend may mean “ end of 
the Der or Dour”; lit. of the water (dwr). Conf. 
Dortmund, “ mouth of the Dor’; Stortford, “ ford 
of the Stor.” Wachter shows that dur, in geo- 
graphical names, is sometimes = ford. Donva is 
a different word from Doura. It is %. q. Taoia, 
Tavus, Tay. R. 8. CHARNOCK. 

Gray’s Inn. 

“CHatk FoR CueEse” (4 §, viii. 6.)—An 
eatlier instance of the use of this proverb than 
that mentioned by F. W. C. is to be found in the 
“ Prdfogus” of Gower’s Confessio Amantis : “ Lo! 
how they feignen chalk for chese.” 

J. E. Hopexrm. 


In Thomas Churchyard’s Chippes, 1575 (p. 128, 
of Mr. Collier’s reprint), we have — 
“To French and Scots so fayr a taell I tolde, 

That they beleeved whyt chalk and chees was oen.” 
And in An Antidote against Melancholy, 1660 
(p. 92 of Mr. Collier’s reprint)— 

“What! dost thou think her knows not chalk from 
cheese ? ” x 


Dutcn-EneiisH Porase-Boox (4S. vii. 339.) 
If Mr. Baxrer examines the little volume, The 
English Schole-Master, from which he quotes the 
ferm of a bill of lading, he will find some more 
curious passages. The title-page, dated 1663, 
gives no notice of this being other than a first 
edition, but there must, I think, have been an 
earlier one, as in the quaint dedication the author 
speaks of the connection between the Netherlands 
and England having “bin of late confirmed and 
made more sure (as we hope) by the marriage of 
the eldest son of his highnes Frederick Henry 
by the grace of Godt prince of Orange, &c., with 
the eldest daughter of our Soveraigne Charles by 





else the claim must be false, as I believe it to be. 
The Dutch is throughout correctly enough printed, 
but the mistakes in the English are quite ludi- 
trous, 

The book begins with an essay (in Dutch) on 
the English language, which certainly must have 
been written by a foreigner. Difficulties of pro- 
nunciation are @vaded in a most amusing way 
by saying that the vowels a, e, %, 0, u, have so 
| similar a sound in the two languages that it is 
needless to remark upon them. The letter o 
being really the only one alike in both English 
and Dutch. ; 

Some of the dialogues are very droll. The stiff 
formal way in which the schoolboys talk to one 
another is most amusing. The dialogue between 
master and scholar illustrates the school life of 
the day, but it is not all quotable. It begins 
thus :— 

“ S. May it pleas you to give me leave to go out ?— 
M. Whither ?—S. Home.—M. How is it that you goe so 
often home ?—S. My mother commanded that I and my 
brother should come to her this day—WM. For what 
cause ?—S. That our mayd may beat out our clothes.— 
M. What is that to say? Are you louzie ?—S. Yea, 
very louzie.” 

There are about a hundred pages of proverbs in 
Dutch and English. JAYDEE. 


BonaPaRTE’s CoAcHMANSHIP (4" §, viii. 7.)— 
In Sir Walter Scott’s very partial and defective 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, of which the great 
emperor’s brother, Louis Comte de St. Leu, wrote 
a refutation, and said, not inappropriately, speak- 
ing of the celebrated novelist as an historian— 
“Tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au pre- 
mier.” In this life is the account of Napoleon's 
mishap inquired after by your worthy corre- 
spondent F, C. H, (chap. lv.) :— 


“ While on the subject of Napoleon’s exercises, we may 
mention another danger which he incurred by following 
an amusement more common in England than in France. 
He chose at one time to undertake the task of driving a 
carriage, which he overturned, and had a severe and 
dangerous fall. Josephin¢ and others were in the vehicle. 
The English reader cannot fail to recollect that a simi- 
lar accident happened to Cromwell, who, because, as the 
historian says, he could manage three nations, took upon 
him to suppose that he could drive six fiery horses, of 
which he had just received a present; and being as un- 
successful as Napoleon in later days, overturned the 
carriage, to the great ide Co of the Secretary Thurloe, 


whom he had placed inside (or taken in), and to his own 
double risk both from the fall and from the explosion of 
a pistol which he carried privately about his person. 
Buonaparte’s sole observation was—*‘ I believe every man 
should confine himself to his own trade.’ ” 





the grace of Godt Kingh of Englandt,” &c. The 
examples of letters, &c., at the end of the volume 
are dated 1646. The compiler of the work claims 
to be an Englishman, but either during his long 
stay in Holland he must have impaled his Eng- 


Napoleon was not more fortunate whilst out 
shooting. Having one day honoured the Prince 
of Wagram and Neufchatel with his company at 
Grosbois, a stray shot from the imperial fowling- 
piece struck the eye of Massena, Prince of Essling, 





lish, in spite of being a professed teacher of it, or 


who, smarting under the blow, exclaimed, “Oh, 
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mihi!” Berthier, who was at the time standing | 


parcimonia come from alo, queror, parco, 80 cere- 


near the emperor, very gallantly took to his own | monia is, I believe, from curo, the old spelling of 


account this unfortunate stroke, which connot | 
precisely be called “‘un manque 4 toucher,” only 


which was cero. Jos. Scaliger derives it from 
cerus, an obsolete word in the Carmen Saliare, 


it was evidently not “the right shot in the right | variously interpreted. The late Dr. Donaldson 


The above-mentioned Life of Napoleon, which 


fancifully refers ceremonia along with carmen to 
the Sanskrit root “to make.” I repeat that the 


no one thinks of reading now, wa@at once severely | derivation from curo seems the most probable. 


judged even in England. I recollect seeing in | 
London at the time it appeared, simultaneously | 
with Tom Moore's Epicurean, a very spirited cari- | 
cature representing the small light figure and 
smiling face of the author of the Irish Melodies 
holding ~ | his small single volume, on which was 
written “The Epicurean,” and having much greater 
weight in “ the scale of public opinion ” than the 
tall heavy figure, sorrowful countenance, and bushy 
eyebrows of Sir Walter groaning under his ten 
ponderous volumes. P. A. L. 


Lapres on Horsrsack (4 §S. viii. 8.)—In An- 
glo-Saxon MSS. ladies are often represented riding 
sideways, but always on the right-hand side of 
the horse. This explodes the statement usually 
given that side saddles were introduced by Anne 
of Bohemia, queen of Richard II. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, in his Womankind in 
Western Europe, observes that the staid dames of 
the feudal period rode their horses sideways, and 
the faster ones astride. He says that in all illu- 
minated MSS. older than the sixteenth century 
with which he is acquainted the lady when riding 
sideways always sits with her legs on the right 
= of the horse, with her left-hand towards its 

ead. 


One example to the contrary he knows in | 


a late fifteenth century Life of S. Edmund by | 


Lydgate, but in this a lady deprived of her hands 
and feet has been placed on a horse in a knight’s 
saddle to go to a shrine to be cured, and therefore 
is she not strictly speaking riding. Mr. Wright 
thinks that about the time of Henry VIII. ladies 


began to ride more spirited horses, and then | 


changed their position to the left side. In confir- 
mation of this he engraves the great seals of Mary 
and Elizabeth, in both of which they are repre- 


J. H. I. Oaxuey. 


In 1841 and 1842 I studied modern Greek 
(Romaic) in the Island of Paxo. I asked my 


| master (a Greek priest) the Greek translation of 


the Italian word ceremonia, which I had not been 
able to find in the dictionary. He said rfepenovia, 
To this I objected, saying it was an Italicism, or 
at best a Romaic barbarism. Next morning my 
master came into my room in high glee, and 


| stroking his long black beard with both hands, 


said cipnxa. He then told me the Greek equi- 
valent for ceremonia was xetpovoula. (Anglics 
hand-rulership, or rather an indication by the 
motion of the hand as to what is fit to be done or 
received.) I think he was right, and that the 
word ceremony is derived from xelp, hand, and 
véuos, law. M. U. Obert, 


SWALLOWS FORMERLY USED IN Meptcrve (48. 
viii. 5.)—Mr. CorpEavx will find many inst&nces 
of swallows used in medicine. Not to go further 
back, here is one from Mr. Cockayne’s translation 
of an Anglo-Saxon Leech-Book :— 

“For cheek disease, take the whorl, with which a 
woman spinneth, bind on the man’s neck with a woollen 
thread, and swill him on the inside with hot goat’s milk; 
it will be well with him. For jowl pain, delve up way- 
bord before the rising of the sun, bind upon the man’s neck. 
Again, burn a swallow to dust and mingle him with field 
bees’ honey ; give the man that to eat frequently.”— 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft, ii, 313. 

An Anglo-Saxon receipt-book in the same col- 
lection contains the following cure for an erysipe- 
latous swelling :— 

“ Take a swallow’s nest and break all up together, and 


| burn it with sharn alltogether, and rub to dust 


sented on their horses on the left side as at pre- | 


sent. Joun Piaeor, Jun. 


I do not know when the present custom was 
introduced, but I ‘mow that the former one was 
not extinct fifteen years ago, as I was then in the 
north of Brazil, and met many ladies riding, who 


all sat on the right-hand side of their horses, If | 


my memory be correct, wheeled vehicles and horse- 
men kept the right-hand side of the road when 
-— one another, Perhaps the one practice 
eads to the other. Gort. 


Ceremony (4" S.. viii. 7.)\—Cerimonia by its 
termination leads one to connect it with a verb 
root, and entirely to deny its connection with 
Cere or with Ceres. 


As alimonia, querimonia, 


mingle with vinegar, and smear therewith.”—iii. 45. 


Nicholas Culpeper, gent., “ Student of Physick 
and Astrology,” informs us that— 

“ Swallows being eaten, cleer the sight, the ashes of 
them (being burnt) eaten, preserves from drankennesse, 
helps sore throats being applied to them, and inflama- 
tions.” — Pharmacopeia Lond. 1654, p. 64. 

Several books of popular medicine, published 
since Culpeper’s time, contain similar information. 
It is highly probable that if inquiry were made in 
the right quarters we should find that the sup- 
posed curative properties of swallows are not yet 
forgotten or disregarded. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Pranxty (4" S. vi. 300, 512 ; vii. 42, 173.)—I 
doubt much whether this word is derived, as 
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Mr. Eugene Curry conjectures, from saraidh 
(quoted by Dr. oo The Gaelic word for 
“flax” is lion. The Gaelic has, however, fd/ach, 
long grass; and Armstrong renders saoradh, a 
redeeming, ransoming, rescue, and suradi, an 
obstacle, opposition, stop. Bunting (Anc. Mus. 
of Ireland, Dub). 1840) writes the word variously, 
planxty, plangsty, piangstae, plangstigh, in_ Trish 
character. 

In a work entitled Lays of the Minnesingers 
(Lond. 1825) I read of “ the wearisome distinctions 
of plahns, sixtines, descants, refrains, bref-doubles, 
&e.”; but I do not find the word plahn in any 
dictionary. Is it possible that plahn and planzty 


may be connected with plain-chant, plain-musique ? | 


If so, the last part of planxty or plangstigh would 

seem to be from stich, formerly used in poetry for 

a verse, from crit, i. e. orixes. R.S. CHARNOCKE. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Srepounk, Sraerpun, etc. (4 S. vii. 396, 
499.)—I cannot agree with J. Cx. R. that many 
Scottish rivers are named from personal names of 
Norsemen. Garry, as a river name, is the same 
as the Yar in Yarmouth (called by the Saxons 


Garmud and Jiermud); and Crummen in Geelic | 


would translate “ crooked river” (crom -an, i. e. 
amhairm). Neither can I agree with your cor- 
respondent’s derivation of Glenroy and other valley 
names from Norse personal names, Hori, &c.; nor 
that the name Dundee is = Sanskrit dunde, as- 
suming the existence of such a word. The name 
Dundee is derived from Dun Tatha, “hill of the 
Tay.” (Conf. Broughty, i.e. Braigh Tatha, “the 
brae of Tay.” Abdie, i.e. Abaid Tatha, “ Abbey 
of Tay.”) This is confirmed by the fact that in 
Latin writers the place is called Zaodunum, and 
in several ancient records Dondé, Dondie, Don- 
deagh. Another Latin name for Dundee, viz. 
Donum Dei, is simply a corruption of Dunum 
Tave or Tavi. R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S.—The word gil, for a ravine or mountain 
fissure, is not found in either Schulze (Goth. 
Glos.), Lye’s Dictionary, or Ihre’s Lex. Suio- Goth. 
Neither is dwnde found either in Gothic or San- 
skrit for a rock. The word does not occur at all 
in Benfey. Again, valley-names are not usually 
derived from personal names, but from streams 
and other natural circumstances, or from a village 
ormountain, as the Méllthal, Octzthal, Wippthal, 
Innthal, respectively from streams called the 
Mill, Oetz, &c.; the Klésterthal from the village 
of Klésterle. Glenroy may mean the red glen; 
Glenlocher, Glenarklet, the glen by the water. 
Glengarnock is probably derived from a stream, 
for Garnock is the name of a small river, county 
Ayr; and Forteviot, without doubt, had its name 
from an ancient appellation of the Earn, Teviot 
being the name of a river, county Roxburgh. The 











word seems to be a diminutive of Taw, Tau, Tay, 
Tivy, or Teivi, Tavy, or Theve, Tave. I would 
further observe that several of the river names of 
Scandinavia are traceable to the Celtic. 

Passion Prays (4" 8. vii. 475; viii. 38.)— 
Mystery or Passion plays were formerly acted on 
our Cornish downs, in rounds or amphitheatres 
open to the heavens, some of which rounds still 
remain; and there are six dramas extant in the 
old Celtic vernacular of the county. It may 
perhaps interest St. Swirruin to know that some- 
thing somewhat similar has been revived in the last 
few years among the Wesleyans, Bible Christians 
or Bryanites, and other Methodists. I have from 
time to time seen placards announcing that “ Joseph 
and his Brethren,” or “ Moses among the Bul- 
rushes,” or “Hagar and Ishmael,” or “ Naaman 
and the Captive Maid,” &c., would be acted in or 
near one of their chapels; and I have been told 
that “thousands” go to see the performance. 
The actors, as many perhaps as twenty, are dressed 
up in character, and commit their parts to me- 
mory. I was shown the manuscript of one — 
“Joseph and his Brethren”—in three parts (the 
words taken front Gesner), and was told it would 
take two hours to perform. My informant, an 
old schoolmaster, said he and his party, Sunday- 
schoo] teachers and scholars, have been asked to 
go miles to act it. He claimed the honour of 
having revived this old custom. 

Joun BanNISTER. 

St. Day, Cornwall, 

Lorp Patmerston’s DisMIssAL FROM OFFICE 
(4% S. v. vi. passim; vii. 496.)—As soon as the 
question of Palmerston’s dismissal was broached 
in “N. & Q.,” I clearly foresaw what the inevit- 
able result would be—“ much cry and little wool.” 
The simple fact is the truth: ¢. e. the whole truth 
cannot yet be told. It is known to hundreds, both 
in England and on the Continent; but in our age, 
as in preceding centuries, there are state secrets 
which only leak out when the chief actors are at 
rest in the land of the leal. So will it be in this 
case. Itis a consolation to me to know that, at 
any rate, the next generation will be able to 
appreciate the value of Lord Palmerston’s services 
as Foreign Secretary. He was worth to his country 
an army of half a million of men. P. A. L. says 
he hopes to be able to send to “N. & Q.” Lord 
Palmerston’s original letter to Walewsky: were 
I at his elbow I would whisper, or rather shout, 
into his ear Punch’s advice to those about to 
marry—* Don't!” RupeE Donatus. 

Lake Leman. 

Cornett Famtty (4% 8. vii. 343, 446.)—One 
of the best known families in Venice is that of 
Cornaro: four of them were Doges, a.p. 1365, 
1624, 1656, and 1709. Ihave a dollar struck by 


the Doge Giovanni Cornaro, and the reverse bears 
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the legend JOHANNES CORNELIO DUX VEN. A 
Felix Cornicola was Magister Militum in Venice 
as early as 738, OvtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 

Honovraste Sir Tomas Lowe (4* S. viii. 
27.)—Sir Thomas Lowe was knighted July 26, 
1603; was Lord Mayor of London in 1604; and 
M.P. for London in 1614 and 1621. L. L. H. 


Wauat's nis Name? (4 §S. viii. 25.) —The 
incidents of the anecdote of Sheridan Knowles 
will be found in an article called “A Child of 
Nature,” which appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, 
ix. 487. Ihave always been curious to identify 
the Mr. T. whose peculiarities are there described, 
and shall be glad if this should serve to elicit the 
information. C. W. M. 


“THoLE AND Tuink-on” (4 S. viii. 10.)— 
Thole is a common old word, meaning to suffer, 
occurring in Chaucer, Langland, &c.; from the 
A.-S. polian, to suffer ; cf. Lat. tolerare. To think-on 
is a provincialism for, to exercise forethought; I 
have heard it frequently in Shropshire. “Thole 
and think-on” is, therefore, “ Suffer and be care- 
ful”; in other words, “ Endure adversity and be 
prudent for the future.” Water W. Sxkzat. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

K. W. S.’s query recalls the ludicrous miscon- 
ception of the late Dr. Clelland, who, in noticing 
the figure of the Paschal Lamb (with its flag and 
nimbus) underwritten with the inscription oRA 
PRO NOBIS, set this down in his Annals of Glasgow 
as “ A holy lamb, or a Pronobis”!* “Thole and 
thinkon” should be read “Thole and think on”’; 
that is, “Think, and continue to think your own 
thoughts, only submit and endure without com- 
a ab ager ee? rudential ortime-serving motto, 

indred in significance to the Scotch proverb: 
“Jouk an’ lat the jawt gae by,” viz. “ Don’t op- 
pose yourself to the force of the wave, but stoo 
and allow it to pass over you.” I lately picked 
uP at a bookseller’s stall a copy of Pinkerton’s 

nguiry, §c., within the boards of which, as it so 
happens, is a book-plate bearing the name “ John 
Newman Tweedy,” and engraven with the arms, 
Argent, a saltire engrailed gules, on a chief azure 
in middle point, a martlet, apparently for differ- 
ence; crest, a lapwing (vanellus) rising, with the 
motto “Thole and think on.” Possibly the 
arms contained on the stained glass in Braffer- 
ton church are those of the name of Tweedy. 
The word ¢hole in the dialect of the North of 
England, and vernacular of the Scottish Low- 
lands, means, to bear with, not to oppose, to 
endure, to tolerate, to exercise patience under suf- 





* This is an actual fact. The unfortunate Doctor was 
mercilessly scarified by the Edinburgh and Quarterly, in 
which his book was reviewed. 
ae means a wave. It also means coarse raillery 
jerked out as water. 








fering, &c. It is the Icelandic word thol, patientia, 
An example of its use is found in “The Twa 
Dogs” of Burns: — 
“ Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 
How they maun thole a factor’s snash.” 
What follows shows what, in the view of the 
poet, is meant by the expression “ To thole :— 
“ He'll stamp an’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He’ll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble!” __ 
Sive Nomryg. 


“Roven” (4% §. vii. 431, 551.) —Like Jaypzr 
I was puzzled by Elizabeth’s rough, until I saw 
that it could be pronounced as, and was a 
foreigner’s misspelled attempt at, rogue. Rogue 
commends itself as a most Elizabethan and Eliza- 
beth-like word ; and it is to be remembered that 
one of its meanings, and probably its primary one, 
was tramp or vagrant, and thence a low fellow 
generally. In this sense Hamlet, the king’s son, 
exclaims — 

“ O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I,”-— 


and so Shakespeare elsewhere, and other writers, 
Thus read, the account agrees with that given 
by other authorities. Lingard, the only one I can 
at present refer to, says that the Lord Admiral 
reminded her of what she had said to him at 
Whitehall, that her throne was the throne of 
kings, and asked her regarding the succession, to 
which she replied: “TI will have no rascal to suc- 
ceed me. Who should succeed me but a king?” 
Gwnats versus Mosquitors (4 8. vii. 352, 416, 
505.)—It may be as well to note that the worst 
lace in Europe for mosquitoes is Salo on the 
ago di Garda, and the best protection against 
them is Eau de Bully. R. S. Carnock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Tue Prano (4" §, vii. 148; viii. 11.)—It is 
certain that the piano was not invented early 
enough to admit of one being possessed by Queen 
Christina of Sweden, who died in 1689. The 
Italians claim the invention for Bartollomeo Cris- 
tofali of Padua, who made one in 1710, thus 
described by Scipione Maffei: — 

“ Signor Bartollomeo Cristofali of Padua, harpsichord 
player of the most Serene Prince of ‘Tuscany, has already 
made three harpsichords, in which the production of 
more or less sound depends upon the force the player 
uses in pressing on the keys; by regulating which, not 
only are the piano and the forte heard, but also the 
degrees of tone, as in the violoncello.” 

The French claim the invention for Marius, @ 
manufacturer, who submitted two instruments to 
the Académie des Sciences in February 1716. The 
Germans put forward a claimant in Schriter, the 
son of an organist, who says in 1717, when eighteen 
years of age :— 
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“I constructed at Dresden, after much consideration, 
the model of a new clavier, with hammers, upon which 
one could play loudly or softly.”—Brinsmead’s History 
of the Pianoforte (Cassell), p. 42. 


From these facts it appears that the earliest | 


claim put forward is of the date 1710. The in- 
strument mentioned by your correspondent was 
probably a harpsichord. 

Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


“Ty toe Straw” (4% §,. vii. 407, 482; viii. 


| 


17.)—Halliwell and Wright give this expression | 


as an archaism, but without instances of its use. 
It is not found in the older phraseological dic- 
tionaries. Hotten derives it from the uses of the 
farmyard ; Webster from the supposed practice of 
making beds of straw. The more probable deri- 
yation is that given (in “N. & Q.” vii. 482) from 
the practice of laying down straw before a 
house in which a lady was confined. I believe 
that the expression was only applied to persons of 
condition. 

I am reminded of a characteristic witticism 
uttered by a celebrated judge, many years ago, in 
connection with this practice. He was on circuit; 
and, going in state with the high sheriff to the 
Court House, the street in front and round the 
court was found covered with straw. Some curi- 
osity was expressed by the sheriff to know why 
this was done. The learned judge said, he sup- 
posed it was on account of the gaol delivery. 

G. B. B. 

Stevenage Rectory. 

Mrs. Harrrer CLARKE, AGED 106 (4 S. vii. 
511; viii. 32.)\—Much about the time this lady is 
supposed to have been born, or a little earlier— 
say in 1739—T. Hudson painted a portrait (of 
which I have a good mezzotinto engraving by 





The Syren, No. ccctxxxiv. p. 322. The chorus 


| to each verse is as follows: — 


“ With hei the toe bent, and hei the toe bent, 
Sir Piercy is under the line. 
God save the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
For he’s a good friend of mine.” 
There are eleven verses in all; and if we may 
judge from the first line — 
“ In Lancashire where I was born,”— 
and from other allusions, it would seem to be a 
Lancashire or Cheshire song; and I should think 
composed about the time of Queen Anne. Sir 
Walter Scott, unless my memory deceives me, 
has quoted one or two verses of it in one of his 
novels. BE. A. D. 
Shillingstone, 
Ener or Horton (4* S. viii. 24.)—There are 
various scattered notices of this family in the 


| History of Leek (Russell Smith, 8vo, 1862); 


notably at pp. 190-1, where occurs one Timothy 
Edge, a Parliamentary Commissioner. The only 


| other entries I found, in the Leek old register, 


J. Faber, at the Golden Head in Bloomsbury | 


Square) of a Mr. Henry Clarke, standing appar- 
ently at a window, with a cocked-hat under his 


left arm, and the right hand stretched out. 1| | 


should like to know if he was a man of any note 


(the engraving was on sale), and whether there | 


was any family connection between him and Mrs. 

Harriet Clarke. P. A. L. 
“Crrppor NE SceAm” (4 S. viii. 9.)—This 

motto clearly means “a burden shames not,” ¢. e. 


what is laid upon a man by the hand of God is | 


noshame tohim. Clibbor is not, as your corre- 
spondent supposes, a Saxon adjective, but a rare 
substantive, meaning load or burden. Lye refers 
to the Menologia, or Saxon martyrology. The 
motto is very interesting, inasmuch as it must 
have been chosen by one who was well versed in 
the Saxon tongue, and perhaps has come down 
from Saxon times. JI-.N.T 


Ture Doncaster Mayor (4 S, viii. 26.)— 


were the marriages of James Edge and Elizabeth 
Ashton on Sept. 18, 1639; and of William Lans- 
lete and Mary Edge, Feb. 13, 1653. 

Edge, as applied to the ridges or crests of the 
Pennine chain Sesechouts, is common enough, e. g. 
Froggatt-edge, Longsdon-edge, More-edge, &c. 

JoHN SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 








Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis ; to- 
gether with the English Translation of John Trevisa, and 
of an unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century. Edited 
by the Rev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, M.A., &c. Vol. Z1I. 
(Longmans.) . 

The Annals of Loch Cé: a Chronicle of Irish Affairs 
from A.D. 1014 to A.p. 1590. With a Translation by 
William M. Hennessy, M.R.LA. Jn Two Volumes. 
(Longmans. ) 

The work, which at the wise suggestion of the late Sir 
George Lewis, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Treasury thought fit to entrust to the Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Romilly, is carrying on with great judgment 
and success. We have now to call attention to three 
new volumes of The Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. ‘The first 
of these is a new volume (the third) of Ralph Higden’s 
well-known Polychronicon, with the two curious early 
English versions: one made in the fourteenth, and the 
other in the fifteenth century. The present volume, 
which contains Higden’s second and third bvoks, is pro- 
duced by the Rev. J. R. Lumby, who has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Babington in the editorship. The second work is 
a very important contribution to Irish history, the im- 
portance of which is clearly pointed out in the long and 
interesting Introduction which Mr. Hennessy has pre- 
fixed to it, in which he not only gives us a history and 


“ age : | description of the Chronicles as described by the most 
A. O. V. P. will find the song he requires, and of | 


which the verse quoted by him is the second, in | 


eminent Irish antiquaries, but points out the relation it 
bears to the Annals of the Four Masters, and the new 
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ight it throws upon many obseure points of history. 
The work is one which will be welcome to all Celtic 
scholars, and indeed to all who are interested in the 
literature and history of the Sister Island. 


Marcianc; or, The Discovery. A Tragi-Comedy. By 
William Clark, Advocate. Printed for Private Circu- 
lation, 

Though it is not our custom to notice private reprints 
of rare books, we are induced to depart from our ordinary 
course on the present occasion, partly from the rarity of 
the original edition of the Tragi-Comedy here reprinted, 
which was published at Edinburgh in 1663, and partly 
from the merits of Marciano, which, as the Editor in his 
interesting introductory notice justly remarks, are of no 
common order. 


Books Recetvev.—The Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
reprinted with Corrections and Additions from the Quar- 
terly Review. By the Rev. G. R. Gleizg, M.A. (A. & C. 
Black.) Our readers will doubtless recollect the very 
pleasant “ Sketch of the personal career and individual 
Character of Walter Scott, the Man,” which appeared in 
the Quarterly Review for January 1868. This sketch, 
from the accomplished pen of the Chaplain of the Forces, 
is now reprinted with additions and corrections, and will 
serve to supply a popular want at the ensuing Centenary 
of Sir Walter’s birth.—A Chart of French History, 
showing the Succession of the Houses of Angouléme, 
Bourbon, and Orleans, also the Republic and Empire from 
A.D, 1498 to A.p. 1870, by A. Quincey. (Longmans.) A 
very useful shillings-worth, at a moment like the present, 
when so many dynastic questions, and questions relating 
to the future government of France are under considera- 
tion. 

Tue papers by “ Q.” on the“ Dramatists of the present 
Day,” are to be published immediately by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. ounap pene oe 

Mr. W.H. Locan, the editor of the reprint of Marciano, 
is preparing to reproduce, in an impression limited to 
seventy-five copies, The Poems of the Hon. Lord Craig, 
one of the Senators of the College of Justice, a cousin of 
Burns's Clarinda, and a contributor to The Lounger, and 
other periodicals of his day. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL INstrTUTE.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Archeological Institute, which will commence on 
Tuesday next at Cardiff under the patronage of the 
Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Cawdor, and Lord Trede- 
gar, and under the Presidentship of the Marquess of 
Bute, promises to be one of considerable interest. Mr. 
Freeman will preside over the Historical Section, Mr. 
Clark over the Architectural, while that of General An- 
tiquities will have for its President Lord Dunraven ; and 
Mr. Charles Tucker will again undertake the important 
duty of the Directorship of the Museum, 


British Moseum.—Mr. R. Cowtan, who for the past 
thirty years has been connected with the Museum, and 
is probably known to many of our readers as the author 
of “ Autobiography of a Man of Kent,” is about to pub- 
lish a volume of “ Memories of the Library of the British 
Museum, 1835-1871.” It is intended not so much for 
the use of bibliographers and scholars as to tell the read- 
ing public how the books in the finest and largest library 
in the world were got together, and something about 
them. 


“Tue Batr_e or Dorxine.”—The Pall Mall Gazette 
has the following :—“ As a good deal of curiosity exists as 
to the authorship of the Battle of Dorking, we believe we 
may state with confidence that it was written by Colonel 
George Chesney, the author of Jndian Polity.” 








—$—$——— 


Lrrut-Cov. Francis Cunyixcuam has in the 
three volumes of a Handbook for London. The work ig 
an enlargement and continuation of the well-knowg 
book by the Lieut.-Colonel’s late brother, Mr. Peter Gun. 
ningham. 


Mr. Murray will publish in November Mr. Grote’ 
Aristotle, on which work the author has been en aged for 
many years. It will be published as Mr. Grote | it. 


Comp etion or St. Paut’s.—A correspondent of The 
Times suggests that, amorg the plans for adorning St, 
Paul's Cathedral, something should be done to the 
memory of the famous men whose bones and monuments 
perished in the Great Fire. Two in particular, it is 
gested, ought not to be forgotten—John of Gaunt and 
Sir Philip Sidney, both of whom were buried under the 
pavement of old St. Paul’s. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars and Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct (> 
the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and addressasg 
given for that purpose. 

BANKS'S DORMANT AND Extinct BARONAGE. 3 Vols. 

MANNING'S SERMONS. Vols. I. and II. 

RUSKIN'S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Lysons’s History oF DERBYSHIRE. 

PicKWICK Papers. Original Edition, 1837. 

HivnTer's Histoay oF DONCASTER. 2 Vols. 

Wanted by Ar. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W. 





Notices ta Correspondents. 


R. S. Foster.—Autermony is the name of a mansion= 
house in the parish of Campsie, in Stirlingshire. For some 


| account of Mr. James Bell, the traveller, consult The New 


Statistical Account of Scotland, viii. 245. 

Cuaries WYtie.—The quotation, “ War is _—_ 
&c., is from Cowper’s Task, book v., “ Winter-Morning 
Walk.” 

W. T. M.—The History of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
is noticed in our last volume, p. 342. 

Typo will find the distinction between legend and myth 
in “N. & Q.” 1* S. vii. 326, 575; viii. 537; ix. 44. 

J. B.S.—The inscriptions given by you have already 
appeared in our columns. 

J. P.—We do not remember receiving your paper on the 
Compass Flower. Vide“ N. & Q.” 4% 8. vi. 354. 

To all communications should be affired the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communi 
cations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 





ILBEBT J. FREROee 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 
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